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“Ihe Outlook 


A Hard-working Board 


ITHERTO the Air Registration Board has made 

no official announcement of the appointment of 

a successor to the late Mr. T. R. Thomas as secre- 
tary of the Board. In his admirable address at the 
Memorial Service, Sir Frederick Handley Page recalled 
some of the things achieved by Mr. Thomas, in spite 
of many handicaps and obstacles. A brief report on 
the work of the A.R.B. during 1946, just issued, helps 
' to throw further light on what has been accomplished, 
and indicates how difficult it will be to find a successor 
to tackle the many problems with which the Board will 
be faced in the future. 

The report for 1946 reveals something of the extent 
_ of the growth of civil aviation production during the 
year. It is, for example, somewhat surprising to find 
‘that the number of British aircraft on the official register 
increased from 231 to 1,137. Of these, no fewer than 
_ 373 aircraft were engaged on public transport and charter 
| services, and each being of more than the 10,000 Ib gross 
weight which was the maximum catered for by the Air 
Registration Board when it was first founded. Many of 
- these aircraft were of large type, their average gross 
_ weight being in the neighbourhood of 35,500 Ib. 
In addition to the vast amount of work which the 
" inspection and approval of these aircraft for certificates 
of airworthiness must have entailed, the Board inspected 
more than 450 civil aircraft for export. The Board is 
also, of course, concerned with the renewal of certificates 
of airworthiness and with approval and supervision of 
some goo firms engaged in the production of complete 
aircraft, aircraft parts and materials to be used in the 
construction of civil aircraft. 
- The examination of candidates for maintenance 
engineers’ licences, and the renewal of licences, is 

another aspect of the Board’s work. It is rather sur- 
prising to learn that at the end of last year the number 
of current licences was approximately 2,500. The aver- 
age number of engineers examined per week during the 


year was 55. Over and above all this, there was pre- 
paration of British civil airworthiness requirements, the 
issue of airworthiness certificates for gliders, design in- 
vestigations of prototype aircraft, and technical examina- 
tions of B-licence pilots. 

We feel that the work of the Air Registration Board is 
not always appreciated to the extent it merits, and it 
must be realized that, concurrently with the tasks under- 
taken, the Board has had to extend its techriical staff and 
train newcomers. This has by no means been easy, and 
the fact that so much has been accomplished is a further 
testimony to the excellent foundations laid by Mr. 
Thomas. 


Air Reconnaissance 


N his survey of air operations by the Allied Expedi- 
tionary Air Force in North-West Europe, an abstract 
of which is concluded in this issue, the late Air Chief 

Marshal Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory did a great service 
to students of military aviation by recording his reflec- 
tions on more than ten months of the most concentrated 
air warfare in history. No one factor contributing to 
the Allied victory is stressed more heavily in his dispatch 
than air reconnaissance, the value of which is manifest 
not only in the brilliant results achieved by the imper- 
fect Allied “‘ recce.’’ organization, but in the dire conse- 
quences attending Germany’s failure to maintain ade- 
quate photographic coverage of our assault forces. 

Among the Air Chief Marshal’s assertions on the sub- 
ject, the following are worthy of special quotation :— 

‘‘ There are obvious advantages in training some Royal 
Air Force reconnaissance units for the dual role of co- 
operation with both ground and Naval Forces.’’ 

‘The value of good photographic reconnaissance can- 
not be over-stated.”’ 

‘‘The absence of an intermediate and low-altitude 
photographic reconnaissance aircraft became apparent 
very early on, and a few armed Mustang IIIs had to be 
converted at R.A.F. Station Benson for this special type 
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of photography. There should be one medium-altitude 
and one high-flying flight in each photographic recon- 
. Naissance unit.’’ 

Happily the most important lessons were learned in 
time, and by the end of the war the Lysander/ Blenheim 
doctrine of 1939 seemed archaic. 

Since the war the de Havilland Hornet and Gloster 
Meteor have been adapted for reconnaissance, and for 
the moment, appear adequate, but, unlike the 
U.S.A.A.F., which has developed four-engined and twin- 
engined prototypes specifically for reconnaissance, the 
R.A.F. has no aircraft designed to specialized P.R. re- 
quirements. 

The ingenuity of our wartime improvisations and the 
success of these in operations must never be allowed to 
prejudice the development of specialized reconnaissance 
machines should these appear to be rendered desirable 
either by the potency of possible counter measures or by 
technical demands. 


Ground Organization 


T the time of going to press with this week’s issue, 
JAX nothing definite has beén established concerning 
the circumstances which led to the B.O.A.C. 
Dakota being diverted from one French airfield after 
another, ultimately to crash, with heavy loss of life, near 
Lympne, Kent. That an aircraft should have been in- 
structed first to go back from Bordeaux to le Bourget, 
then to Cormeilles, where the pilot decided he could not 
land, and finally be taken over by British control and 
told to go to Manston, which it failed to reach owing 
to lack of fuel, is a chain of circumstances which will 
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require the most minute examination of every single link, 

Here is obviously a case for a public enquiry if ever 
there was one, and although difficulties may arise 
through the fact that both British and French controls 
are involved, this must not be permitted to stand in the 
way. If the French controllers were at fault in send- 
ing the aircraft to le Bourget, without informing the pilot 
of conditions there, the fact must be ascertained. — It 
will also be asked why the aircraft was not diverted to 
Marseilles, where conditions are believed to have been 
better, and which would have been nearer, 

The whole sad affair, added to the many other crashes 
that have occurred, brings into prominence the inade- 
quacy of the present ground organization, including air- 
port equipment and meteorological services. 





“Flight” photographs. 


TRANSITIONAL TRAINER: Lately returned from a tour of Continental and Royal Naval training centres the Fairey Firefly I 
Trainer, developed for advanced flying training and tactical tuition, is seen in this new view bearing Service markings. 
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LIGHTWEIGHT 
CANARD 


General Details of an American 
Light Aircraft of Unorthodox 
Design 


the U.S. Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences and 

Society of Automotive Engineers, Mr. B. F. Raynes, 
tooling superintendent of the Rohr Aircraft Corporation, 
presented general details of a new light aircraft project 
with which he has been concerned. The venture is de- 
signated M.O.-1, the letters M.O. signifying Midnight Oiler, 
a name coined by one of the workers since most of the 
design work and much of the early shop development was 
carried out in the small hours. 

The aircraft is a side-by-side two seater “‘ tail-first’’ type 
of metal construction, with cantilever wing and ‘“‘ nose- 
plane’’ surfaces, and a retractable tricycle undercarriage. 
The engine is housed below the wing and aft of the cabin, 
and drives a centrifugal blower and a pusher propeller at 
crankshaft speed. Airis drawn in by the blower through slots 
around the fuselage and is then forced across the engine 
(for cooling) and through the fuselage into the wings. The 
wings are sealed to preclude leakage and act as ducts to 
transmit the air under pressure to full-span discharge slots 
in the wing upper surface at the 80 per cent chord station. 
Air under pressure is similarly transmitted to the noseplane, 
which also has a full-span slot in its upper surface. A 
further proportion of the air is mixed with the engine ex- 
haust gases and delivered under pressure to a discharge slot 
around the fuselage ‘‘ tail’’ just forward of the propeller. 

The propeller is a variable-pitch type and, with the 
blower, is mounted on a common shaft in which a clutch 
is incorporated so that, in the event of power failure, the 
propeller can act as a windmill and so provide power for 
operating the blower. 

Designed as a two-control aircraft, the M.O.-1 has no 
movable vertical surfaces. To exemplify the method of 
control a turn to port can be considered ; the control wheel 
is turned to the left, and this action partially closes a flap 
valve in the air duct which serves the port wing. This 
causes a reduction of C, and C, in the left wing and a 


\ a recent joint meeting of the San Diego branch of 
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Wing Span . 24ft. Gross Weight . 1,010Ib. 
Noseplane Span 6ft. 6in. Landing Speed 40m.p.h. 
Overall length . 16ft. 6in. Max. Speed 150m.p.h. 
Empty Weight 495\b. Power 65b.h.p. 


corresponding increase in these values in the right wing, 
and this is accompanied by a differential jet effect produc- 
ing yaw in the required direction. Change of C, in each 
case is said to be effective over the entire semi-span. [It 
is apparent that the symbol C, denotes a coefficient of pres- 
sure, but how it is derived and what is its precise effect, 
other than perhaps in differential airflow through the slots, 
is not explained.—Eb. | 

Control of the boundary layer about the wing is claimed 
to produce several beneficial effects: (i) lateral control may 
be maintained at high lift coefficients ; (ii) favourable yaw- 
ing moments are produced; (iii) high maximum lift coeffi- 
cients are possible; (iv) the angle of attack required to 
attain a given liit coefficient is reduced ; and (v) the profile 
drag coefficient is reduced. 


Control Problem 


Satisfactory lateral control at high lift coefficients has 
been one of the most perplexing problems confronting air- 
craft designers. The conventional aileron system produces 
large rolling moments at high speeds and low rolling 
moments at low speeds, which is a reversal of the desired 
condition. In conjunction with these it also has two 
further disadvantages, namely the production of an adverse 
yawing moment and the liability of producing a stalled 
condition over the down aileron wing area. 

Mr. Raynes went on to say that the lateral control system 
used on the M.O.-1 gives substantially the reverse charac- 
teristics in that the rolling moments available at low speed 
are greater than those at high speed, due to the increase 
in C, at low speed. A favour- 
able yawing moment is pro- 
duced by the differential jet 
effect. The relationship be- 
tween yaw and roll can most 
readily be changed by shift- 
ing the chordwise location of 
the exit slot, and, to a lesser 
extent, by varying its size. 

High maximum lift co- 
efficients are beneficial in 
several ways, not the least 
being. that low landing 
speeds can be achieved with- 
out resorting to large wing 
areas, with their attendant 


Three-quarter front view of the 
Rohr M.0O.-1 showing thin 
wings and end-plate fins. The 
noseplane had not been assem- 
bled on the snout extension 
when this photo. was taken. 
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disadvantages in the high-speed range and increased 
production costs. The small wings used on the M.O.-1 
further simplify the storage and handling problems. 

Toed-in end-plate fins at the wing extremities are used 
to give: directional stability. Pitching moments are pro- 
duced by movable elevators attached to the noseplane, 
this surface combination operating at a higher lift coeffi- 
cient than the wing and having a much lower aspect ratio. 
Both of these factors create longitudinal stability. The low 
aspect ratio front surface has a flat lift-curve slope, and the 
quarter-chord line of the noseplane/elevator combination 
is swept forward 10 deg. Forward sweep produces a flat- 
peaked lift curve which is desirable in reducing the 
tendency of a Canard type to oscillate following stalling of 
the front surface. 

The weight balance and lifting forces are 
distributed in such a manner that stalling of 
the main wing is impossible. With the pilot’s 
control in the full nose-up position, the lift 
co-efficient of the front surface will increase to 
its maximum and be restrained from further increase in 
angle of attack by a strong nose-down moment produced 
by the increasing lift coefficient of the wing. It is ex- 
pected that this system of a low-aspect ratio swept-forward 
noseplane combined with a high-aspect ratio wing will 
produce a non-staliing, non-oscillating aircraft. A full- 
span pressure slot is provided in the front surface as a 
means for producing the high lift coefficients required for 
balancing the nose-down moment caused by operation of 
the flaps. 

On the subject of drag Mr. Raynes observed that to be 
of general utility, a personal aircraft must be able in some 
measure to compete with airline travel as regards speed. 
Present-day light aircraft cruising at 110 to 140 m.p.h. 
are much too slow for cross-country travel ; cruising speeds 
of 200 to 300 m.p.h. would be much more desirable. Few 
compromises were made in the M.O.-1 design with drag. 
Considerable investigation was made in the basic fuse- 
lage contours in an effort to reduce the drag of this,com- 
ponent to a minimum, and a number of approaches to this 
subject were explored. ’ 

The method of obtaining sufficient air for submerged 
engine cooling and flight control purposes was one of the 
major design problems. External scoops are, of course, 
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Diagrammatic section through sealed wing 
showing flow of pressure air to slot in order 
to effect lateral control. The lower drawing 
shows the bellows operation of the split flap. 


the simplest means of obtaining a large quantity of air 
at suitable pressures ; however, a scoop takes in air which 
is virtually stationary in space and the energy required 
to accelerate this air to the speed of flight absorbs con- 
siderable power. In the M.O.-1 a multitude of slots are 
arranged around the after portion of the fuselage, and the 
boundary layer is drawn in through these slots. 

Two advantages are claimed for this system: first, the 
air which is taken in has travelled a considerable distance 
along the fuselage skin and has been accelerated by sur- 
face friction to a speed near that of flight, so that it is, 
so to speak, already ‘‘on board’”’ and requires no addi- 


tional energy to accelerate it to the speed of flight. 
Secondly, by drawing-off the boundary layer around the 
complete fuselage a lower fineness ratio may be used with- 
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out separation, and the consequent drag reduction can be 
captured. A pressure-slot is also provided around the tail 
of the fuselage a short distance ahead of the propeller to 
accelerate the boundary layer and so stabilize the flow 
conditions into the propeller blades. This pressure-slot 
also functions as an aid to the re-establishment of the in- 
creasing pressure gradient, and minimizes the adverse 
effect which a pusher propeller has on fuselage drag. 
Pushers are noted for their poor efficiency caused by the 
presence of the fuselage in the up-stream flow. It is ex- 
pected that the use of both suction and pressure slots in 
the after portion of the fuselage will so stabilize the flow 
around the fuselage as to produce conditions compatible 
with normal airscrew efficiency. 

A laminar-flow wing section is used having excep- 
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Diagrammatic section of fuselage showing location of nose- 
plane, cabin, wings, engine and blower, and illustrating tke 
airflow into the blower and out to the surfaces and propeller. 


tionally low drag coefficients in the range of Reynolds 
numbérs corresponding to the high-speed condition. 

The low overall structure weight of the M.O.-1 has been 
made possible by a unique grouping of the major forces 
and weights into a' small area. The major weight items, 
such as the main landing gear, seats, and engine, are all 
attached to a single bulkhead. The main forces applied 
come from the front spar and main landing gear, thus 
structural economy and efficiency is achieved. 

The fuselage bulkheads are used to separate the high- 
and low-pressure air chambers and to conduct air to the 
wing and noseplane. No engine mounting in the usual 
sense is required, since the engine is carried from the cylin- 
der heads on corner brackets joining the fuselage skin and 
main bulkhead. 

In cases where specialized functions are to be performed 
and unusual conditions are to be met, designers frequently 
develop separate devices for each requirement, and the 
aircraft suffers from added complexities. It is indeed for- 
tunate when a single device which solves many problems 
can be found. Mr. Raynes then mentioned that the 
blower as used in the M.O.-1 furnishes cooling air for the 
engine, high lift coefficients for the wing, creates condi- 
tions favourable to a two-control design, makes possible 
increasing lateral control with decreasing speed, operates 
the flaps, controls airflow conditions ahead of the propeller, 
compensates for the nose-down moment of the flaps, and 
eliminates the ailerons. 

Without in any way wishing to decry the seeming far- 
sightedness of this design, we cannot but reflect that it has 
the appearance of having one’s cake and eating it too; 
nevertheless, we shall await the flight trial reports with 
great interest. 








FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Jan. t7th.—i.Mech.E. ; 
Mr. H. Knowiler. 

Jan. 24th.—R.Ae.S. (Belfast Branch) ; Smoking Concert. 

Jan. 24th.—Aircraft Golfing Society; First Annual dance. Brent 
Bridge Hotel, Hendon, N.W.4. 

Jan 24th.—R.Ae.S. Grad. and Stud. Sectn. ; 

High Speed Flight.’’ A. D. Young. 

Jan. 25th.—Soc. of Licensed Aircraft Engineers ; ‘‘ Radar inWar and 
Peace.”’ A.V.-M. D. C. T. Bennett. 

Jan. 25th.—R.Ae.S. (Portsmouth Branch) ; General Discussion on the 
Prospects of Civil Air Transport by Sir Frederick Handley Page, 
Sir Harold Hartley and A.V-M. D. C. T. Bennett. 

-*. ih i (Bristol Branch) ; ‘* Large Aircraft.” Mr, A. E. 

ussell. 

Jan. 29th.—R.Ae.S. (Southampton Branch); “‘ Installation of Radio 
Equipment in Aircraft."” Mr. W. T. Davies. 


“Recent Developments in Flying Boats.”’ 


“*The Aerodynamics ot 
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American Newsletter 


ity Too Much Emphasis on Performance of Commercial 
= Aircraft : New Jet-propelled Fighters and Bombers 
y the By “KIBITZER” 

1S e€x- 


oe in sonic, high-speed and high-altitude research and 
their application to commercial air transport, the 
more it seems that, in the excitement over the use of new 


Its j 
i r \HE more one hears and reads about developments 


— words, many people are forgetting the meaning of the old 
ones. Surely it is time that we revived a few of the original 
concepts adopted by the early operators as fundamental, 
and put them up where they belong and where everyone 
can see them. These were such simple words as “ reli- 
ability,’’ ‘‘comfort,’’ ‘‘ punctuality’’ and “‘safety,’’ and 
the place for. them now is over everybody’s desk, and on 
every office wall. 

To-day one has only to read any aviation magazine, or 
even some sections of the non-technical Press, to realize 
that certain aircraft characteristics—desirable enough in 
their place—are becoming over-important. Among these 
are speed, size and operational ceiling, and unless a new 

)se- type shows an improvement in these respects, it is apt to 

the be looked on as retrogressive. Admittedly we can now 

ler. make machines that will go faster, higher, and carry a 
bigger payload than ever before, but this ability is of 

olds very doubtful value to the passengers if other mechanical 
aids on which the safe operation of these very machines 

been depend do not keep pace with development. And, judging 

TCes by events, they haven’t. 

ems, Anybody who is doubtful of this statement should listen- 

> all in on the radio at a major airport when the weather is 

lied bad; or consider the airline crashes over the last year; 
thus or count up the cases of fire; or the cabin-pressurization 

and de-icing failures that have occurred. Nowadays it 
igh- could almost be argued that with every additional ten 
the miles an hour of speed, or thousand feet of operational 
sual altitude, or thousand pounds of payload, we also add 

/lin- another element of danger, or cause of passenger discom- 

and fort. Due to the present rate of unbalanced development, 
we have reached a situation where flying can be more dan- 

med gerous and unreliable than ever before. Yet we are still 
ntly aiming for speeds at which passengers will no longer be 
the able to stand the rough-housing they will get under turbu- 
for- lent conditions, and for altitudes at which they will have 
ems to travel with oxygen masks on their faces because pres- 
the surization isn’t good enough, and for aircraft perform- 
the ance that will require such high strength factors that 

idi- structure weights will be out of proportion to payload, 

ible and for schedules we can never keep because bad weather 

tes aids are not good enough! 

ler, Let us call a halt and have a look to see where we are 

and going, and perhaps consolidate our wartime gains in 
development. If we want people to fly we must concen- 

far- trate once more on safe, economical, punctual and com- 
has fortable transportation. Until we do that the public will 

00 ; not support air transport. If we need an example of this, 

‘ith we have the present decline in North Atlantic business. 


This is not a mere seasonal slump. The fact is that the 
Queen Elizabeth and the America are taking passengers 
away, just because they run on time and are comfortable. 
During the war people accepted the danger of a forced 
landing and the unpunctuality and discomfort of air trans- 
port in preference to the idea of being torpedoed, but they 
need not and will not do so now. 

All this is not a criticism of anybody or of any aircraft 
or any airline—it is a criticism of a way of thinking. Read 
the daily papers and their descriptions of trans-sonic and 
supersonic experiments. They talk of shock-waves and 
stock stalls, sonic barriers and speeds of 1,700 miles an 

hour, and all mixed up with it are suggestions that in a 
is vear or two we shall all be flying above the speed of 











sound in arrow-shaped aircraft with rocket propulsion. 
But the public doesn’t want to fly like that, particularly 
when in the next paragraph it reads of astrodomes coming 
off, aircraft coming to pieces in the air, de-icing failures, 
transports flying into hills and people in bed having 
machines nosing inquisitively into their bedroom windows. 
We don’t even try to help John Citizen visualize the 
““Sonic Barrier’’ in his own mind. All we do is to con- 
fuse and frighten him so that he probably thinks of it as 
a sort of wall of ectoplasmic matter, which suddenly 
arrives in front of the windscreen and through which one 
must dive with a sickening crash like a trick cyclist at a 
circus. Until all this is explained in its proper: perspec- 
tive, this sonic talk is doing great harm to civil aviation. 
While everybody realizes that, militarily, we have to pierce 
—and control our aircraft through—the sonic range or 
perish if there is another war, commercially it is quite un- 
necessary to ram it down the throat of an already fright- 
ened public. 

It will be many years before really economic aircraft 
operation gets out of the 300 to 400 mile an hour class, 
and although at some time in the future supersonic com- 
mercial aircraft will be used, do let us try to make those 
we have now do what they are supposed to do. In the 
end, it is the public’s endorsement of a safe and reasonable 
method of travel that will keep air transport flying; in 
their desire for larger and faster machines many opera- 
tors seem to forget that the colour of their balance-sheet 
is, in the end, dependent on the public’s requirements, 
and not on the scientists’ dreams. 

The writer would like to see I.A.T.A. suggest to all 
its members that they start a co-ordinated advertising 
drive to educate the public into believing that air trans- 
port is a normal, everyday, unexciting, but useful, method 
of travel and not something out of a Buck Rogers strip 
cartoon. But a programme of public education must be 
supported by trouble-free operation with economical—not 
spectacular—aircraft. Until it is, air transport will remain 
a hit-and-miss affair. 

* * * 

[Ff people are doubtful about the reactions of the U.S. 

public to news of supersonic developments, they should 
read some of the publicity that the successful first power- 
driven flight of the Bell XS-I received. Despite the fact 
that speeds were very wisely limited to 550 m.p.h., all the 
daily Press carried the story, with varying degrees of ex- 
citement and size of headline. There is no doubt that the 
average man in the street was intensely interested, and he 
is now looking forward to the day—believed by him to be 
not far distant—when America becomes the first country 
to produce a piloted aircraft which will, in controlled 
flight, exceed the speed of sound. 

As readers of these letters will have already realized, 
the writer takes a much less sanguine view of the whole 
affair and believes that, except perhaps for some isolated 
freak flight which may well end in disaster, that day is 
some way off. Even if a skilful designer and a brave pilot 
do manage to get a machine to accelerate through the 
compressibility range, there is still the question of slowing 
it down again. The acceleration period can, we know, be 
tremendously rapid—but can the deceleration period be 
equally so? Obviously it is impracticable to use any form 
of dive brake at such speeds, and the only way to decelerate 
seems to be by a retarding rocket or perhaps by climbing. 
But to climb might, in certain temperatures and speed 
conditions, increase the Mach number, quite apart from the 
additional difficulties that would be encountered in regard 
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to the tremendous altitudes reached. Designers must have 
thought out this problem, but nobody has yet explained 
publicly how they propose to do it. In any case, why 
must we try these early full-scale experiments with piloted 
aircraft? We have already reached a sufficiently high 
degree of skill in regard to radio-controlled drones to 
warrant the use of such a method in sonic research. Even 
for the honour of being the first pilot to do it, the risks 
involved are too great. 

4s far as further experimental work goes, it is known 
that the Bell XS-2 which is now being built has, among 
other modifications, sweptback wings, and it seems that 
the firm will perfect the launching, rocket motors and 
subsonic control on the XS-1, and then use.this second air- 
craft for the really high-speed tests. Douglas and Northrop 
are also building supersonic research aircraft, and it is safe 
to assume that the latter will follow the normal Northrop 
swept-back wing pattern. But, whatever happens to these 
machines, it is certain that the data obtained from the 
experiments will be of immense value to the aircraft manu- 
facturers. This fact is highlighted by the question as to 
what types of fighter will follow those now in production. 
Many designers and engineers state quite frankly that they 
don’t really know what to build, and that, until we know 
a good deal more about sonic problems and can decide on 
such things as the plan form of the wings, how much 
sweep back is necessary, what to expect in the way of 
loadings, characteristics of controls and the best method 
of their operation, we can’t start designing war aircraft 
of the type and speed that are being called for by the 
specification experts. 

At the moment the standard U.S.A.A.F. jet fighters are 
the Lockheed P.80 and the Republic P.84, which latter 
is just getting into production. Logically these would be 
followed by a P.80 replacement, and perhaps something 
out of the North American, Bell or Curtiss stables, but 
so far no information, official or otherwise, has come out 
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as to what these will be. The U.S. Navy also has some new 
machines in this class. The twin-engined McDonnell has 
been flying for some time and has made many successful 
deck landings. This has been followed by the North 
American and Chance-Vought jet fighters, which are at 
present undergoing flight tests at Muroc Lake. Both of 
these are reported to be satisfactory machines in the 550 
m.p.h. class, and they should carry the Navy along fora 
while. In the medium bomber, or bomber attack size, 
Glenn Martin, North American, Consolidated and Curtiss, 
and possibly Boeing, are all believed to be building air- 
craft to a specification that calls for four jets, set in pairs 
in each wing, and with an ail-up weight of about 45,000 lb. 
At least one of these is built and ready to fly but has been 
delayed for lack of reliable power plants; by the time this 
letter appears in print, however, it may have flown. 

In the heavy bomber class it would be natural for 
Boeing, Consolidated, Northrop and Glenn Martin all to 
be engaged in jet design. It is known that the Northrop 
XB-35 (which was sadly delayed in its flight tests by air- 
screw trouble) has been re-designed as a jet aircraft with 
the engines Set in pairs. This may be the first really heavy 
aircraft to fly over here with this type of power unit. In 
the jet version of this machine it will be interesting to 
see how the designers get around the problem of making 
up the extra fin area which is normally supplied bY the 
contra-rotating airscrews, but which will be lacking in the 
jet-powered model. The fact that fin area is much more 
difficult to locate and balance on a swept-back wing design 
will make this particularly interesting. Probably some 
form of trailing-edge fin will have to be fitted. While on 
the subject of the Northrop XB-35 and its successor, there 
seems to be too little appreciation of the magnificent 
development job that this comparatively .small company 
has done in regard to swept-back wing design genérally. 
The fact that the U.S.A.A.F. has always kept its work 
under a very close security veil has added to the general 
lack of knowledge of what has been done, but the writer 
hopes that in the-future due acknowledgement will be made 


to the scientists, designers and pilots who have done so - 


much to further this type of design. 





NETHERLANDS SEA FURIES . 


AWKER SEA FURIES, to standard British Admiralty 
specifications, wili be supplied to the Netherlands Govern- 
ment. Deliveries are to start in the spring; thus Holland will 
have Sea Furies in operation from her carriers little later than 
the Royal Navy itself. 
The Sea Fury is the fastest standard airscrew-driven fighter 
in the world, and with its Bristol Centaurus XVIII engine 
operating at +14 lb boost is capable of 460 m.p.h. at 16,o0o0ft. 





TWO-SEATER COUPE DE VILLE: This new view of a Hawker Hurricane trainer for the 
Royal Iranian Air Force shows how the rear cockpit has been enclosed, as mentioned on th's 
page. The earlier version had open cockpits. 


. AND IRANIAN HURRICANES 


IMULTANEOUSLY with the announcement of the new Sea 
Fury contract comes more news of the two-seater Hurri- 
cane trainers for Iran. Most of the Hurricane IICs recondi- 
tioned for the Royal Iranian Air Force have now been re- 
erected in Iran by Iranian engineers, aided by a small team of 
Hawker and Rolls-Royce personnel. 

Originally, the Hurricane trainer had open cockpits front 
and rear, but this arrangement has been considerably im- 
proved at Langley by the ad- 
dition of a hood on the rear 
cockpit to prevent _back- 
draught. 

Hawker Aircraft’s recently 
appointed Sales Manager, Mr. 
F. H. M. Lloyd, visited 
Teheran last November to 
study local conditions. He re- 
ports an enthusiastic reception 
for the Hurricanes by Iranian 
pilots. 

It remains to. be seen if the 
trainer is positively the final 
variant of the Hurricane. 


MIXTURE AS BEFORE 


LCOHOL and liquid oxy- 

gen, as used in the German 
V.2, are reported as the fuels 
for the rocket unit of the Bell 
XS-r supersonic research air- 
craft designed for speeds up to 
1,700 m.p.h. at 80,o00ft. The 
rocket is a product of Reaction 
Motors, Inc., aad the design of 
the XS-r was a joint effort by 
the U.S.A.A.F., Bell and the 
N.A.C.A. 
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FLIGHT 


Behind the Seenes 


War Cabinet “Gen” Released in Graphic Form 


Chief-of-Staff Committee has 

just come an awkward-shaped 
book which will become a bible for 
war historians. It is entitled, some- 
what unglamorously, ‘‘ Diagrammatic 
Representation of Certain Phases of 
the War,’’ and sets out in graph form 
information so far withheld from the 
public. The book is as interesting for 
the material it omits as for that which 
it includes. 

In the preamble it is truly stated 
that the graphs make gloomy pictures 
of various stages of the war. But 
despite the cold form of the presenta- 
tion, things do stand revealed which 
could not be better expressed. The 
graph pictures make silent comment ; 
those abroad who read between the 
squares will biush at the magnitude of 
the British war effort compared with 
their own. The statistics on food con- 
sumption are a living reproach to 
those living outside this blessed plot 
of earth. 

Air-minded people will, however, 
turn to a study of the Services infor- 
mation, and will receive an eye-opener 
on many aspects of the war. Here 
we must register protest at the slip- 
shod method of presentation, which is 
vague and incomplete. The ‘‘ graphs ”’ 


\ROM the Office of the Cabinet 





The German offensive reached its 
peak in September, 1940, with 10,000 
tons of bombs on Britain 


as neeeneeenes 
‘euvcccunuauad 





are not really graphs at all, since the 
infuriating method adopted is to give 
coloured columns without the precise 
figures. Therefore, in the following 
paragraphs, the figures cited are near 
approximations, being read-off against 
unmarked data lines. Every effort 
has been made to secure near-exact- 
ness, but errors will certainly be pre- 
sent entirely due to the method of pre- 
sentation. 


Bombing 

Perhaps no more vivid indication of 
the tremendous bomber offensive 
against Germany (and to a lesser de- 
gree Italy) can be given than the bare 
statement that in compiling the 
graphs the scale has had to be changed 
three times! (Regrettably, the 
graphs do not distinguish precisely 
where bombs were dropped, and tend 
to over-emphasize Bomber Com 
mand.) 

The first stage appears in 1940-41, 
and the German Offensive reached its 
peak in September, 1940, with 10,000 
tons of bombs on Britain. By Decem- 
ber, 1941, this had declined to a mere 


By B. J. HURREN 


100 tons, at which figure it remained 
until the first six months of 1944, 
when it increased to an average of 
about 1,500 tons (or 1/24th of Bom- 
ber Command’s effort). 

Whilst the enemy was on the de- 
cline, Bomber Command shows ip: 
creasing strength. For 1942~43, the 
peak month was 19,000 tons, or more 
than twenty times as much as the 
German counter-effort. These figures 


Peak strength of theR.A.F. was 1,100,000 

and of the W.A.A.F. 180,000. The 

R.A.F. had 60,000 killed, 20,000 
wounded and 10,000 missing. 
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are quite dwarfed by the 1944-45 
offensive, with 66,000 tons in August, 
1944, and the record peak of 69,000 
tons in March, 1945. On the graph 
the German figures are too small to 
gauge accurately, but they amount 
to approximately 200 tons a month. 

If, then, we take the best German 
period, August, 1940, to August, 1941, 
we find that the aggregate is only 
55,000 tons, whereas for the peak 
British period (Bomber Command 
only), the 13 months ended March, 
1945, we find that the total is 647,000 
tons. It is, to borrow a suitable adjec- 
tive, Kolossal. 

One interesting aspect is the switch 
from incendiary bombs. In 1943 
there were about 85,000 tons of explo- 
sives against 70,000 tons of incen- 
diaries. In 1941, the ratio was 28,000 
to 4,500; but in 1944 the ratio was 


450,000 ef explosives to 50,000 of in- 


cendiaries. 

The foregoing figures refer to 
Bomber Command alone ; they should 
be coupled with the mighty effort of 
the U.S. 8th Army Air Force, which, 
starting later and operating mainly by 
day instead of the night watches used 
by the R.A.F., made an equivalent 
effort. From May, 1944, onwards, 
this force never dropped less than 


Fighter production in September, 1939, 
was less than 100 a month. No fewer 
than 1,045 were produced in April, 1944. 
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30,000 tons a month, and reached a 
peak of 66,000 tons in March, 1945. 
Nor is this all the enemy endured. 
The Mediterranean Allied Air Force 
weighed-in with an average of about 
25,000 tons a month, and a peak 
(May, 1944) of 44,000 tons. And 
furthermore, the Allied Expeditionary 
Air Force joined the attack with an 
average of about 15,000 tons a month 


from March, 1944, and with a peak of 
47,000 tons a year later. 

In all, the shattering crescendo of 
devastation dropped by these forces 
all combined in March, 1945, came to 
221,000 tons, which was more than 20 
times as much as the German peak. 


Production 


We now come to production. The 
figures given in the M. of I. publica- 
tion ‘‘ Statistics Relating to the War 
Effort of the United Kingdom”’ 
(Table 12) are slightly amplified. We 
see that fighter production was less 
than 100 a month in September, 1939, 
but had risen to 450 .a month 
in August, 1940. By 1944, the figure 
was goo a month, and the peak (in 
April, 1944) was 1,045. Heavy bom- 
bers were not produced at all during 
the opening months of the war, but 
reached a production peak of 525 a 
month, in March, 1944. 

It may be remarked here that the 
Germans did not believe we could 
make big bombers, and also that they 
did not succeed themselves in making 
big bombers in appreciable. numbers. 
They preferred pilotless weapons of air 
war. 

Flying Bombs and Rockets 

At approximately identical dates, 
the British High Command must have 
come to the staff decision to build big 


Bomber Command’s peak was 69,000 

tons dropped in March, 1945. In 

the same month all commands and 

forces combined dropped, altogether, 
221,000 tons. 





bombers, and the Germans to the con- 
clusion that the V1 and V2 were 
wanted. 

The gravity of these decisions is re- 
flected in the devastation made by 
personal bombing compared with the 
relative futility of the pilotless air- 
craft. Remembering that one great 
raid (on Hamburg) was said to have 
killed 70,000 people, mainly in the 
holocaust which followed, let the fly- 
ing bomb story speak for itself in 
figures. 

The first V1 (flying bomb) arrived 
over England on the night of June 
12-13, 1944. It was late, in that In- 
telligence believed the Vr was inten- 
ded to be used against the Southamp- 
ton area, where the second front in- 
vasion force was known to _ be 
gathering. Full-scale attack followed 
on June 15th, and in the first week 
940 flying bombs were launched, of 
which 300 were destroyed—i6o0 by 
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fighter aircraft, 120 by A.A., and 20 
were netted by balloons. 

The second week reached a peak, 
with 1,000 launched. Of these, 350 
were destroyed—z50 by fighters, 90 by 
A.A., and 20 by balloons. Now, 
never did the personal bomber forces 
endure such losses as one-third. Fre- 
quently, on big British raids about 5 
per cent of the attacking force was 
lost, but the stupidity of the German 
decision to use mechanical weapons is 
strikingly revealed by the losses sus- 
tained. The cumulative totals em- 
phasize this point. All-told 9,300 fly- 
ing bombs were launched against 
England, and only 5,900 crossed the 
coast. These harbingers of horror 
killed just over 6,000 people. Of the 





All told 9,300 flying bombs were + 
launched against England, and only +: 
5,900 crossed the coast. : 





total 1,900 were destroyed by fighter 
aircraft, some 2,000 by A.A., and the 
balloons accounted for about 300! 

The rocket story marches parallel 
with the V1 bomb. The V2 
(‘‘another gas main gone off! ’’) was 
extremely expensive, complicated and 
inaccurate. Altogether, 1,063 were 
fired, with a peak week ending Febru- 
ary 15th, 1945, in which 212 people 
were killed. The total deaths were 
2,758, which averages about 3 people 
killed per rocket. Of course, this 
figure is inaccurate, since many 
rockets exploded in mid-air, or failed 
to reach England after being fired 
from Holland. 

Ships 

The story of ship losses, on both 
sides, has large gaps in it. One strik- 
ing table shows the appalling British 
losses of shipping, reaching 800,000 
tons per monthin 1942. Then the pic- 
ture suddenly changes, in 1943. No ex- 
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planation is given, but clearly the 
large-scale introduction of escort 
carriers, and the V.L.R. work by 
Coastal Command, coupled with 
rocket attack from aircraft (started 
by Swordfish in the Atlantic in May, 
1943) were governing factors. 

In 1942, the worst year, 74 million 
tons of British shipping was sunk. Of 
this vast total, more than 6,000,000 
tons succumbed to U-boat attack. 
Only 700,000 tons (one-tenth) was 
accounted for by aircraft attack, and 
the mine shows up as the least effec- 
tive weapon with 100,000 tons sunk. 
This last figure is misleading; if the 
mines sown caused shipping to be di- 
verted or even bottled up in harbour, 
the effect, in the war effort, was as 
great as that of a straight sinking. 

Submarines show a _ remarkable 
degree of unserviceability. In April, 
1945, the peak month, the Germans 
had about 485 submarines, of which 
185 were operational! At their best 
period, April, 1943, they had about 
460 in being, and only 275 of these 
were operational. 

The graphs of British warship losses 
are not sufficiently explicit. They 
show that in the war Britain built 5 
battleships—and had 5 sunk. Thir- 
teen aircraft carriers were built, and 8 
sunk. (It is difficult to gauge which 
carriers are referred to here.) Cruisers 
—28 built and 28 sunk. Destroyers— 
217 built, and 133 sunk. Sloops— 
31 built, 12 sunk. Frigates—81 built 
and ro sunk. Corvettes—184 built, 
30 sunk. Submarines—157 built, 71 
sunk, 

These figures show that the big 
ships ‘‘had it’’ and the little ships, 
mainly on escort work, survived 
better. Maddeningly, the causes of 
the losses are not shown, but outside 
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information seems to show that the 
torpedo was the prime cause of sink- 
ings. Except for Hood and Glorious, 
most of the losses in the major ships 
were due to torpedo attack. 


Casualties 


The peak strengths of the Services 
were: Navy, 800,000; R.A.F.. 
I, 100,000 ; Army, 2,800,000. 
W.R.N.S. numbered _ 75,000; 
W.A.A.F., 180,000; A.T.S., 205,000. 
The women’s total, including nurses, 
was 469,000. 

United Kingdom casualties came to 
227,000 killed, 275,000 wounded and 
26,000 missing. These totals are 





During the war thirteen aircraft 
carriers were built and eight were sunk. 








more than twice those of the Domin- 
ions, about 10 times those of India, 
and 20 times those of the Colonies. 

Breakdown of the casualty figures is 
as follows: Navy, 50,000 killed, 10,000 
wounded and 1,000 missing; R.A.F., 
60,000 killed, 20,000 wounded and 
10,000 missing. It is surprising to 
note that 65,000 civilians were killed 
and 85,000 seriously injured. It 
seems it was safer to fight! 

Unfortunately, this Domesday Book 
of Downing Street is expensive, but 
for those who wish to study particular 
aspects of the war it contains a mine 
of information. What would be most 
interesting to see would be: (1) the 
cost of a big raid by four-engined 
bombers; (2) the ‘“‘life’’ of fighter 
and bomber aircraft; and (3) an 
assessment of mistakes made in the 
war—for example, the frantic waste of 
time, material and manpower on 
making gas, gas masks, gas shells. In 
short, can any one give the answer to 
the cost of a really efficient war? 





CAPT. IDE IN U.S. 


HE many friends of Captain John Jay 

Ide, U.S.N., will be interested to 
know he is now in America, where he 
will stay for some months, going into 
‘inactive duty ’’ in February. 

During his many years’ sojourn in 
England and on the Continent he 
attended regularly all flying meetings 
and other functions connected with 
aviation. 


D.H. AIRSCREWS 


E HAVILLAND PROPELLERS, 

LTD., Hatfield, announce a business 
arrangement which greatly enlarges the 
marketing scope for de Havilland aircraft 
airscrews. Restrictions on the sale of 
airscrews embodying certain of the 
patents of the Hamilton Corporation have 
now been removed, so they now become 
available to aircraft manufacturers and 
users throughout the world, except that, 
at any rate for the time being, their 
availability in North America and one or 
two countries of less importance is limited 
to applications intended for British air- 
craft and British engines. Airscrews of 


purely de Havilland design are, of course, 
available without any restriction what- 
ever. 


B.T.H. SCHOLARSHIPS 


a Jubilee of The British Thomson- 
Houston Co., Ltd., was celebrated 
in 1946, and to commemorate the occa- 
sion the directors arranged for a number 
of financial grants to be awarded over 
the next three years to assist B.T.H. em- 
ployees of at least ten years’ service in 
the education or training of their sons or 
daughters of school-leaving age or over. 
These awards will be made where the 
circumstances merit such additional 
assistance, and it is not intended that 
they should be confined to engineering 
training, as the B.T.H. Apprenticeship 
and Fellowship Schemes meet nearly all 
such requirements. 

Under the new Education Act, State 
and County Scholarships should be avail- 
able for all pupils capable of taking ad- 
vantage of a University or other Col- 
legiate training, but it is possible that 
in the next three years there may be cases 
where this is not fully available, although 
the candidate may have been aceepted 


for admission to a college. The scheme 
is intended to assist such persons. 

In addition to university or technical 
college education, it is intended that 
help shall be given for other forms of 
training ranging from art to agriculture. 


AVIATION CENTRE 


Further contributions to the Londonderry 
House and Aviation Activities Fund. 


: {3:4 
Bite OOOE THOS eo, Cho iRee ba 250 00 
The Gloster Aircraft Co., Ltd .... 250 00 
Hawker Siddeley Aircraft Co., Ltd. 250 00 
CONG PAG sho citieis ks eeei cece 250 00 
Christie-Tylet). Ltd. : > 350550. 25 250 00 


The British Parachute Co., Ltd... 250 00 


Hawker Aircraft, Ltd. ............ 250 00 
Cunliffe-Owen Aircraft, Ltd. ...... 150 00 
The Proprietors of Flight ........ 105 00 
The Proprietors of The Aeroplane 105-00 
Scottisn Aviation, Litd.>...<2:.... 100 00 
The General Electric Co., Ltd. .. 52 100 
The Hughes-Johnson Stampings, 

TARE pho oe oclect Cakieson nyt n aceon 52 10 0 
British Landing Gears, Ltd. ...... 50 00 
Marshalls Flying School, Ltd. .... 50 oo 
George Angus & Co., Ltd. ........ 26 50 
PCDOT US, TAGs i i ald nek ose ys « 26 50 
The En-Tout-Cas Co., Ltd. ...... 20 00 
Self-Priming Pump & Engineering 

Ce BAe ro ak es Soe Me eeae 5.50 
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To “The Few” 
HE KING is to unveil the Battle of 
Britain Memorial in Westminster 
Abbey on Thursday, July roth. 


Regal Record 


HE Duke of Gloucester’s Avro York, 
Endeavour, recently flew from 
Hobart, Tasmania, to Canberra in the 
record time of rhr 55min. 
The distance is given as 575 miles, so 
this means a point-to-point average speed 
of exactly 300 m.p.h. 


Interim Uniforms 

IRPORT staffs under the Ministry 

of Civil Aviation are being issued 
with blue battledress uniforms, complete 
with badge, beret and greatcoat. These 
wi be free of charge, but clothing 
coupons will have to be surrendered for 
them. 

The.battledress, which, though warm 
and serviceable, cannot be described as 
smart aud is so patently a minor legacy 
of war, is only a temporary provision—or 
“interim type’’ to quote official sources 
—and will be replaced later by a more 


, attractive uniform specially designed for 


M. of C.A. airport staffs. 


According to Plan 
UST before Christmas the Press Asso- 
ciation put out a report that, after 
concluding his tour of R.A.F. units in 
Germany, Mr. Geoffrey de _ Freitas, 
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AEROVANGUARD : The first Miles Aerovan to be delivered to Central African 
Airways seen arriving at Lusaka airfield, Rhodesia, where air transport is now being 
developed very rapidly. 


Under-Secretary for Air, telephoned his 
secretary in London and said: “‘ It’s rain- 
ing here; I shall not fly back.’’ 
The P.A. has since issued a correction 
to this report which reads as follows :— 
‘* Several days before Mr. de Freitas 
returned from his tour of R.A.F. Sta- 
tions in Germany, it had been arranged 
that he should use the local C.-in-C.’s 
aircraft for touring the Command, and 
that he should return by the land and 
sea route used by men going on leave 
from Germany to the United Kingdom. 
Not only did Mr. de Freitas not dis- 
cuss the weather with anyone, but no 
rain fell and the weather was ideal for 
flying.’’ 
Part-time Consultant 
IR ROBERT WATSON-WATT has 
relinquished the full-time appoint- 
ments which he held as Vice-Controller 
of Communications Equipment under 
the Ministry of Aircraft Production, and 
Scientific Adviser on Telecommunica- 
tions under the Air Ministry. 
Sir Robert is taking up private work, 
but he will also continue to devote part 
of his time to consultant work for the 





LUCKY LADS : Here are the four lucky A.T.C. cade’s who are to serve as assistant 
stewards in the four Vikings of the King’s Flight during the Royal tour of S. Africa. 
(L. to R.) F/Ss D. W. England, B. M. Laven, J. L. Price, and I. G. Beattie, with 
their special overseas kit, at North Weald R.A.F. Station. 





Government, and will act as Scientific 
Adviser on Telecommunications to the 
Ministry of Supply, Air Ministry, Minis- 
try of Civil Aviation and Ministry of 
Transport. 

Sir Robert has had a distinguished 
career in the Government service. After 
serving in the D.S.I.R. he went to the 
Air Ministry in 1936, and became 
Director of Communications Develop- 
ment there. During the war he held 
important Government posts in the 
radar and telecommunications field. 


Spreading Wings 

CCORDING to Mr. B. F. Giles, who 

is in charge of Trans World Airlines’ 
south-eastern service, it is intended to 
extend the newly opened route between 
Washington and Bombay to Shanghai 
and increase the frequency to three trips 
a week as soon as the necessary equip- 
ment becomes available. 

This airline’s Skymaster, appropriately 
named Taj Mahal, made the inaugural 
trip to Bombay from the U.S. capital 
last week in 45hr 48min, calling at 
Karachi en route. Actually it got a bit 
behind schedule owing to bad weather. 

The Taj Mahal carried some 4,ooolb of 
freight which, beside U.S. mail, included 
equipment for the Bombay terminal and 
some American cameras. 


The C.B.I.M. 
ME: J. W. STEPHENSON, C.B.E., a 
director of British South American 
Airways Corp., Ltd., is one of the 25 
members of the first Council of the 
British Institute of Management under 
the chairmanship of Mr. C. G. Renold. 

A wide range of commercial and in- 
dustrial experience is represented by these 
25 councillors, who have agreed to serve 
at the request of Sir Stafford Cripps, 
President of the Board of Trade. 

It is stressed that members of this 
council, however, have been appointed 
in their personal capacities and not as 
representatives of any organization. 
Three additional members represent the 
Federation of British Industries, the 
T.U.C., and the Civil Service. 


U.S. Turbine Deal 
XCLUSIVE rights in the U.S. avia- 
tion field to certain gas turbine 
system patents and applications of the 
Ljungstréms Steam Turbine Co., have 
been acquired under a long-term agree- 
ment by the Wright Aeronautical Cor- 
poration. 
This Swedish engineering firm has 
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been engaged for more than 30 years in 
the design and development of gas and 
steam turbines for marine, railway and 
aviation use, and the contract involves 
a number of*patents (both issued and 
applied for) now filed in the U.S. Patent 
Office. It also covers world-wide sales 
rights and technical co-operation in 
matters relating to the design of gas tur- 
bines for aircraft. 


He Flew with “Smithy” 


R. EVERT VAN DIJK, the K.L.M. 
pilot who partnered the late Sir 
Charles Kingsford Smith on his’ trans- 
atlantic flight in the famous three- 
engined Fokker, Southern Cross, in 1930, 
is now giving up professional flying at 
the creditable age of 53.. 
But the veteran pilot is not retiring 
altogether, for it has .been announced 


that he will continue to serve the Royal ' 


Dutch Airlines ‘‘in another capacity.’’ 

Southern Cross herself was in Sep- 
tember, 1944, brought out of honourable 
retirement in Australia’s National 
Museum at Canberra to be re- 
conditioned, and in August, 1945, she 
flew again—proudly if rather slowly by 
modern standards—and later played her 
part in the filming of the life of 
‘Smithy.’ 


Developed in 1946 


 ptdiren eee interesting items of aircraft 

equipment are listed among a whole 
series of B.T.H. developments achieved 
during the past year. 

There is, for example, the turbo-starter 
successfully tested on a gas turbine unit, 
prototypes of which are now being made. 
This is a cordite cartridge starter origin- 
ally conceived in 1938 but put aside 
during the war after tests on a Hercules. 

Among ignition equipment one may 
mention the new magnetos for the 330 
h.p. Gipsy Queen engine, which have 
rotating magnets instead of rotating 
armatures, a new self-booster magneto 
for high-altitude fighters, on which the 
half-speed gearwheels are enclosed to 
form a pump, and the introduction of a 
high tension plug-and-socket connection 
between distributor and cable harness for 
quick attachment and release. 


Enthusiasm in the North 


NTERESTED enthusiasts from all 
parts of the country turned up at a 
meeting called in Manchester on Decem- 
ber 21st to discuss the subject of the 
radio control of models of all kinds, and 
at this meeting (announced on this page 
in Flight, December 19th), there was 
formed the Radio Controlled Models 
Society. Its acting secretary is Mr. R. 
Lawton, 10 Dalton Avenue, Whitefield, 
near Manchester, and for the time being 
its monthly meeting will be held in the 
Y.M.C.A., Peter St., Manchester, the 
next being at 3.p.m. on Saturday, Janu- 
ary 25th. 

The object, of course, is to co-ordinate 
the work of those engaged in this fas- 
cinating pursuit, whatever its application 
—aircraft, racing cars, boats, etc.—and 
a series of lectures is to be arranged. 

Beginner and expert, young and old, 
are invited to give their support, ex- 
press their views, and share their experi- 
encé3. 
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FLYING VISIT: Despite the almost commonplace use of light aircraft by post-war 
business executives, Grimsby thought an airborne visit by a director of a well- 


known firm worth an official reception. 


The port’s Town Clerk and Mayor (second 


and fourth from the left) welcome Mr. W. Woodhall at Binbrook airfield when he 
arrived in a Hunting Air Travel Proctor flown by Capt. J. L. Collins (extreme right). 


News in Brief 


4 ae Air League of the British Empire 
has provided ten shillings a week 
pocket money for each of the four cadets 
who will accompany the King’s Flight 
to South Africa. 

* * * 

A series of visits to aircraft and engine 
manufacturers is being paid by Lord 
Nathan, Minister of Civil Aviation. The 
tour began last week-end (as we go to 
press) when he went, with Mr. Lindgren, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the M. of 
C.A., to inspect the Miles and Handley 
Page factories. 


* * * 

The first post-war issue of the F.B.J/. 
Register—the official directory of manu- 
facturer members of the Federation of 
British Industries—will appear _ this 
summer. 

* * * 

Four more British Standards, in the 
drawing office equipment and material 
series, have been issued in a single book- 
let. They refer to tracing and drawing 
papers. 

* * * 

An ‘‘electronics section’’ has been 
formed by 14 member firms of the Scien- 
tific Instrument Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. This organization comprises, in 
all, no fewer than 88 firms who between 
them employ about 60,000 people. 

5 * * * 

Mr. D. H. Cunliffe-Owen has been 
appointed sales director of the firm bear- 
ing his name, and Fit. Lt. T. B. Murray, 
A.F.C., becomes sales manager in place 
of Wing Cdr. H. T. Andrews, O.B.E., 
who has resigned. 

: * * 

Two Percival Proctors, equipped with 
wireless and long-range tanks and 
adapted for mail carrying, have been 
acquired by the French company, Société 
Algérienne de Transports Aériens, which 
has a contract from the French Govern- 
ment for the carriage of mails in North 
Africa. Commandant F. Duparc, the 
company’s managing director, with two 
French pilots and a navigator, recently 
took delivery of the aircraft at Luton. 


Increased activities of the Aluminium 
Development Association and expansion 
of its staff have necessitated removal ot 
its headquarters from the Brook Street 
premises to more suitable acccmmoda- 
tion at 33, Grosvenor Street, London, 
W.1. The telephone number remains un- 
changed—Mayfair 7501. 


* * * 


Air freighting history in a mild way 


was recently made by the Bristol 170, 


Mark 1A ‘‘mixed version’’ aircraft 
acquired by the Argentine Government 
when it transported two crated radial 
engines complete with airscrews, thanks 
to the 170’s generous capacity and wide 
nose doors. Previously it had dlways 
been necessary to remove the “‘ fans.”’ 
* * * 

The death has been announced of Mr. 
H. Bayley who, for nearly 15 years, has 
been manager of Cellon, Ltd.’s building 
and decorating division which he himself 
started on joining the firm. Mr. Bayley 
had been ill for a long period. 


* * * 


Mr. W. O. Heyne, joint managing 
director of The Plessey Co., Ltd., Ilford, 
has resigned as from December 31st last, 
and Mr. B. G. W. Attwood, B.Sc. 
(Econ.), London, has been appointed to 
the company’s board. 

* 


* * 

G/C. A. F. Bandit, who left Lympne 
at the end of November in a Miles Ge- 
mini on what was the first post-war solo 
flight to Australia, arrived at Truscott 
airfield, near Darwin, on January 6th. 
He spent some time in India en route, 


making preliminary arrangements for his ° 


projected airborne expedition to Mount 
Everest. 
* * * 

Mr. P. W. L. Williams, who for some 
years has been general manager and chief 
designer at the Godalming works of the 
R.F.D. Co., Ltd., died on Dec. 30th at 
the age of 46. Mr. Williams joined the 
firm in 1929 and was responsible for the 
development of much of its air/sea 
rescue equipment. 
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Interest in Gas Turbines 


“Flight” Handbook on Jet Propulsion Published in 
America and Holland 


Propulsion for Aircraft, by G. Geoffrey Smith, 

M.B.E., was published in America by Aircraft 
Books, Inc., of 370, Lexington Avenue, New York, price 
$5. Second and third editions of this Flight handbook 
have already been published in America and enjoyed large 
sales, but, the new and enlarged fourth edition has been 
hailed by the Press and the aeronautical world on account 
of its completeness. Also a translation of the major por- 
tion of the third edition has made a somewhat belated 
appearance in Holland. 

The North American edition is precisely the same as the 
British publication, but with the addition of a preface by 
General Carl Spaatz, Commanding General, U.S. Army 
Air Forces, and some introductory remarks by Charles E. 
Wilson, president of the General Electric Company. The 
North American edition is dedicated to the Institute of 
the Aeronautical Sciences “‘in appreciation of the impor- 
tant contribution of the Institute to the advancement of 
aeronautical science.”’ 

From the preface by General Spaatz we quote the follow- 
ing extracts :— 

‘‘This book should do much to stimulate interest in the 
new field of jet propulsion. Mr. Geoffrey Smith has pre- 
, sented his material clearly and his book can be read with 
profit by the engineer, the pilot and the layman. 

‘‘The publication of an. American edition of this British 
treatise is reminiscent of our collaboration for victory during 
World War II. Present progress of jet propulsion for air- 
craft in the Army Air Forces is a direct result of the exchange 
of information and ideas between British and American en- 
gineers and scientists. Our first jet-propelled aircraft, the 
XP-59, might never have been built if a joint co-operative 
program with the British had not been realized. The 
exchange of research data enabled an American manufacturer 
to produce the two Whittle-type power units which ‘were 
used in the first flight of the XP-59.”’ 


. week the fourth edition of Gas Turbines and Jet 


In his introduction to the North American edition Mr. 
Charles E. Wilson says, inter alia :— 

“* Jet propulsion has not only increased tremendously the 
speed of modern aircraft; it has vastly accelerated the all- 
important rate of development in this field, much as the 
necessity for wartime radar accelerated development in elec- 
tronics. As a result we find ourselves to-day, in both of 
these fields, with a great deal of raw, unassimilated progress 
on our hands which remains to be digested and applied at 
a more leisurely pace than war permits. Until that digestive 
process has gone further, it is both difficult and foolhardy 
to predict achievements of to-morrow. Science will not 
limit the use of the gas turbine to aircraft, but will un- 
doubtedly make use of it in all types of propulsion and 
generating equipment . . . The engineers in the aircraft field 
will learn much from the engineers in the land gas turbine 
field. A necessary part of this process is technical publica- 
tion, to which this volume makes a definite and important 
contribution 

“‘ Whatever the ultimate reaches of jet propulsion and the 
gas turbine may be, they will serve to demonstrate once more 
for all of us that true scientific progress is, first, the product 
of many men in many lands working together, and second, 
that it places a grave responsibility on all men to use it 
properly and beneficently. 

The North, American edition is to be made the basic 
technical textbook for the U.S.A.A.F. technical libraries, 
and is widely used by U.S. colleges providing aviation 
courses. 

Under the title Het Schroeflooze Vliegtuig, Gas Tur- 
bines and Jet Propulsion for Aircraft is also available in 
the Dutch language, R. A. Arnken being responsible for 
the translation. In Holland it is published by J. H. 
Gottmer, of Haarlem. 

Copies of the fourth British edition were sold out in this 
country almost immediately after issue, and many orders 
are in hand. New supplies will be available in the course 
of a week or two from Flight offices. 





“FLK.’’ AT THE CAPE 
R. H. K. JONES left this country for South Africa on 
January 9th and will be away until the end of the summer 
or early autumn. During his stay in South Africa letters 
addressed to him at The Standard Bank of South Africa, 
Adderley Street, Cape Town, will be forwarded to him where- 
ever his travels may take him. 


MARINERS AND BYRD EXPEDITION 


IX Martin PBM-5 Mariner flying boats, as used extensively 
during the war by the U.S. Navy, have been allocated to 
the Byrd Antarctic Expedition for aerial reconnaissance and 
mapping. The Expedition will include two “‘ task forces,’’ each 
consisting of a seaplane tender, tanker, destroyer, and three 
Mariners, which will operate from bases about 150 miles from 
the ice front in the South Polar area. This will offer plenty of 
ice-free smooth water for taking off and alighting. It is 
planned that one force should begin operations in the vicinity 
of James Ellsworth Land and work eastward past the tip of 
South America. The other force, formed of similar units, will 
start south ot New Zealand and work westward along the edge 
of the Indian Ocean. 

The Mariners will fly inland from the ice front some 200 to 
250 miles, photographing and mapping, before returning to 
their tenders. Each flight will enable the aircraft to map 
another ‘‘ slice of the pie ’’ of Antarctica, vast areas of which 
are totally unexplored, despite the use of aircraft in previous 
expeditions. 

Low-temperature work is no novelty to. the Mariners. 
During the war they were used extensively for patrol and recon- 
naissance work from Alaska, Newfoundland, Greenland and 
Iceland, and only last summer two of these machines accom- 
panied a weather expedition into northern Canada where they 
were flying within 450 miles of the North Pole. 

The Mariners with the Byrd Expedition are equipped with 
special heating and anti-icing devices, and their hulls have been 


braced to carry the heavy load of photographic equipment 
demanded. It is not expected that at any time during the 
expedition the two forces will meet, but radio contact will be 
maintained between them and with the headquarters group. 








te i. 


FASHIONABLE: The new clear-vision cockpit enclosure of 

the Bristol Brigand I torpedo fighter (below) should be wel- 

comed by anti-shipping units to be equipped with this 

promising successor to the Beaufighter. The original 
enclosure is shown above. 
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Cirrus Activities 


Some Details of the 
New Series 


of Larger Engines 


The port side of the new 
180 h.p. Cirrus Bombardier 
which is a completely new 
design. The fuel injection 
system can be clearly seen. 


Blackburn Cirrus engines to in- 
clude the 180 h.p. four-cylinder 
Bombardier, the 265 h.p. six-cylinder 
Musketeer, and its moderately super- 
charged fellow the 300 h.p. Grenadier, have already been 
announced in Flight. During a recent visit to Brough, our 
representative was able to see one of the first batch of 
Bombardiers as it completed the tooth hour of a test run. 
These larger Cirrus engines, which form a new inverted, 
in-line, air-cooled series, are of completely new design. 
Among their special features, representing departures from 
past Cirrus practice, are direct petrol injection and over- 
head, or move correctly underhead camshafts. A new type 
of dual ignition magneto, with novel timing control, is also 
fitted. 
All auxiliaries, although they are located on the rear 
cover, are driven from the front end of the crankshaft via 


Pres to extend the range of 








Rear and three-quarter front views of the Bombardier, showing the underhead allied industries. 
camshaft and dual magneto. The unscreened ignition harness is of course only 


a temporary fitting. 
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the.camshaft for the separate double injection pumps, each 
of which supplies a pair of cylinders. Two pumps are, 
therefore, fitted. to the four-cylinder Bombardier. 

Certain main components, such as cylinder barrels, 
pistons and connecting rods, are interchangeable through- 
out the series. 

In a few weeks’ time the six-cylinder: normally aspirated 
Musketeer will be ready for running-in. The supercharged 
Grenadier, however, will not be completed for some months. 
Full performance figures and other engine data are to be 
released as soon as the engines complete their respective 
type tests. 

In view of the development work still to be done, par- 

ticularly in connection with the fuel- 
+1 injection system, and additional delays 
; occasioned by control of the supplies 


duction of Bombardiers (the first on 
the list) is unlikely to begin for at 
least eighteen months. 

In the meantime, large numbers of 
Cirrus Minors and Majors are being 
produced, and substantial orders for 
the New Year have already been re- 
ceived. Installed in Austers,'to men- 
tion a particular example, Cirrus 
Minors have already found their way 
to almost every part of the world. 


ENGINEERING FIRMS SEEK 
FACTS 


EXT month the British Export 
Trade Research Organization com- 
pletes its first year of full active work, 
and the Chairman of the Council, Mr. 
Leslie Gamage, M,.C., President also of 
the Institate of Export, reports that 
approximately 600 overseas ‘enquiries 
and research commissions have been 
handled by its trained research staff dur- 
ing the period. Close liaison with the 
Export Promotion Department of the 
B.o.T. has been maintained throughout. 
A large number of these enquiries have 
come from firms in the engineering and 
Accurate up-to-date 
information has been sought and given 
on sales possibilities. 







of raw materials, castings, etc., pro- . 
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Over 9,000 flying kours apart. Milne with his Sopwith 
Camel at No. 1 Fighting School, Turnberry in 1918, and 
climbing into an Airspeed Oxford in 1947. 


years’ flying since he first came to this country as 
a trumpeter in Lord Strathcona’s Horse, Royal 
Canadians, in 1916. On arrival in England his unit was in 
camp near the Air Gunnery School at Hythe in Kent, and 
as a change from sounding ‘‘ Water your horses’’ and 
‘Lights out,’’ young Robert used to watch the flying at 
the school. This was his second contact with things aero- 
nautical. His first had occurred in 1911, on July ist sports 
day, at his home town at Cannington Manor, Manitoba, 
where a Miss Stinson arrived by air and gave a flying dis- 
play. This impressed the eleven-year-old schoolboy very 
much, and a mental resolution was made that flying was to 
be attempted at some future date. 
Opportunity to gratify this desire came when he was 


R “sears” MILNE has now completed just over thirty 
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Britain’s Test Pilots 


No. 18—R. E. M. B. Milne, A.F.C., 


A.F.R.Ae.S., F.R.G.S. 


il 


allowed to transfer from Strathcona’s Horse to the Royal 

Flying Corps, and he was posted to No. 43 Training Depot 

Station for flying training on Maurice Farman Shorthorns 

(80 h.p. Renault) and Avro 504s (80 h.p. Monosoupape 
Gnéme). 

Milne’s flying hourage be- 

fore qualifying as an instruc- 

_ tor makes interesting reading 

} in these days. He did 23 

' hours’ dual on Shorthorns be- 

fore going solo; four hours’ 

solo each on Shorthorns and 

Avros; and a_ graduating 

flight of 10 minutes on a Sop- 

with Pup, before being 

posted for a course at the 

School of Special Flying 

(Southern Area)—the  fore- 

runner of E.C.F.S. The 

of course at S.S.F. included 

three hours’ flying, and Milne 

emerged with his first in- 

structor’s ticket — category 

A.1—and less than 14 hours 

in his log book. Impossible 

as this may seem to-day, it 





The flying-off platform over 
the forecastle of H.M.S. 
Vindictive as it was during 
the Baltic campaign of 
1919. Other ships had plat- 
forms over their broadside 
turrets. 
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Furious at one stage dur- 
ing its conversion from a 
battle-cruiser to an_ air- 
craft carrier. The machine 

on deck appears to be a 
late model of the famous * “See a 
Short 225—the first air- geen =< 
craft to carry a torpedo : : 


was not exceptional in 1917. 
Quite a number of pilots in 
the 1914-18 war were flying 
on ‘“‘ops”’ with less than 15 
hours to their credit. 

Having qualified, Milne was 
posted first to South Carlton 
T.D.S., and later on to No. 1 
Fighting School at Turn- 
berry. Like most pilots 
posted to flying training 
schools during wartime, 
Robert was soon the 918 
equivalent of ‘‘ browned off’’ 
with instructing and applied 
for posting to an active-ser- 
vice squadron. However, he 
was nearly cheated, because 
it was September, 1918, before he joined No. 28 Squadron 
in Italy and flew Sopwith Camels (200 h.p. Bentley Rotary 
and two Vickers .303 guns) on only a few escort and fighter 
patrols before the armistice in November, 1918. 

Back in England he put in another short spell of in- 
structing and then went on to Leuchars, where the newly 
formed Royal Air Force was asking for Camel pilots to take 
a Fleet Fighter course. It was while Milne was at Leuchars 
that he took part in the “ flying-off’’ trials on H.M.S. 
Furious, which was then a battle cruiser and had not yet 
been converted to an aircraft carrier. The Camels had 
divided fuselages, and the two parts were hoisted on to the 
take-off platform over the forward gun by crane, and 
bolted together. The following account by a naval officer 
writing to Flight in 1919 describes atake-off. _ 

‘The method of release is effected by a ‘ quick release.’ 
When about to fly-off, the ship steams into the wind. The 
clamps are taken off the ailerons, elevators and rudder, and 
the quick-release attached. The pilot then starts his en- 
gine, and gradually works up to the maximum revolutions. 
When he waves his hand, the men holding on to the lead- 
ing edge of the lower plane let go and stand clear, and at 
another signal, usually dropping a flag, given by the 
executive officer, the A.M. (air mechanic) pulls sharply 
on the quick-release and thus frees the machine, when the 


Milne flying the prototype Miles Hawk trainer in 1935. It was the forerunner 


of the well-known Miles Magister. 
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pilot runs along and takes off from the platform. All the 
time when the engine is running, the quick-release alone 
holds the machine. A tail guide of about 2ft length keeps 
the tail from dropping at the start. The greatest length 
of run for taking off is not more than 3oft.”’ 

Our correspondent omitted one of the most exciting 
parts of a ‘“‘fly-off,’’ and that was the horrid sink, to 
within 1roft of the sea, after leaving the end of the plat- 
form, before gathering full flying speed. The old hands, 
of course, were not alarmed at this, but the new boys at 
the game, of which Milne at that time was one, were 
inclined to pull the nose up too soon, with the obvious 
results. Milne learnt his lesson after one such ducking— 
he was pulled out of the water almost immediately by the 
attendant destroyer. Another feature of such a sea im- 
mersion was that if the ship’s helmsman was not very 
alert, one stood an excellent chance of being run over by 
the ship and coming up amongst the propellers. After 
flying-off, the Camels were flown to a shore station where 
they were taken apart and re-transported to the Furious. 


Sinking in the Ooze 


Having completed his course, Robert went on the 
Russian campaign against the Bolsheviks for the next 
eleven months. He went to Copenhagen in the Furious 
and there transferred to the Vindictive 
for service in the Baltic. On one of the 
many patrols which he flew he was shot 
down by a Russian cruiser and force- 
landed on a Finnish islet. Spotting a 
piece of turf which looked ideal from 
the air, Milne was more than surprised 
when it turned out to be a bog into 
which his wheels sank and the Camel 
turned completely over. During the 
impact he received a blow in the face 
and his Perrins life-belt became inflated. 
He found himself upside down with 
blood pouring from his face, unable to 
move because of the inflated life-belt, 
and the whole machine gradually sink- 
ing into the ooze. Fortunately he was 
released in time by the local farmer. 

A futile campaign at an end, the 
Vindictive returned to England just in 
time to pay-off for Christmas. After 
a good spell of leave, Milne was given 
a short-service commission and posted 
as an instructor for the first course to 
be held at Cranwell College. For this 
purpose he was re-categorised by 
C. F. S. (then at Upavon) and was 
given a second A.1 certificate. 
Altogether he spent some five years 
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at Cranwell, and during that time he trained three winners 
of the R. M. Groves Memorial Prize. This was for the best 
all-round pilot in the senior term. The late F/O. H. R. D. 
Waghorn, winner of the 1929 Schneider Trophy race, was 
one of these and R. L. R. Atcherley—now an Air Commo- 
dore and Commandant of Cranwell College (affectionately 
known in the Service as ‘‘ Batchy’’) was another. 

Robert Milne, in his younger days, was a great athlete. 
For Cranwell he played rugger, hockey, cricket and was 
in the College boxing team. In 1923 he won the welter- 
weight championship of the R.A.F. and, in the same year, 
was runner-up in the Inter-services championship. 

Whilst at Cranwell he had been granted a permanent 
commission, and in 1925 he left Lincolnshire and was 
posted to the Karachi depot in India as a test pilot. Pass- 
ing-out repaired Brisfits and D.H.gas was. his chief occu- 
pation, but after four months of this work he found 
himself back with No. 28 Squadron at Quétta. It was 
then an army co-operation squadron equipped with 
Brisfits. Altogether he remained on service in India for 
five years, including a further period of test flying, this 
time at Lahore, before returning to England in March, 
1930. 

After six months’ leave he was posted for admin. 
duties to Inland Area at Bentley Priory. Central Flying 
School gave him another A.1 certificate and applied for 
him to be posted to the School as a Flight Commander, 
but this was not granted and Milne left the R.A.F. in 1931. 

For a year or so Robert had his only break in many 
years’ flying, but by 1933 he was back as an instructor 
with National Flying Services at their Reading Club. 
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When this was taken over by Philips and Powis, Ltd. 
(now, of course, Miles Aircraft, Ltd.) he was appointed 
chief pilot for both testing and instructing. 

His first prototype was the Cirrus Hawk which, believe 
it or not, was a Cirrus-engined two-seater monoplane 
advertised for sale at £375. Ah! Happy Days. Other 
Miles prototypes which he flew were the Hawk Major, 
Falcon, Merlin, Nighthawk and Sparrowhawk, and he also 
did most of the development flying on all these birds of 
prey. 

Tatbiald Philips and Powis in 1936 he became an instruc- 
tor with Aircraft Distributors, Ltd., until 1938, and the 
following year, joined No. 46 E.F.T.S. at Portsmouth as 
Deputy Chief Flying Instructor. . 

When war came in 1939 he was recalled to the Colours 
and posted to A.S.T. A year later he was released for 
special duty and joined Airspeeds as a test pilot. 

The major part of his work with the company—he is 
senior test pilot at Airspeeds’ airfield at Portsmouth—has 
been production testing of the Airspeed Oxford. He has 
tested no fewer than 1,853 of these and, in addition, did 
some of the development flying of the A.S.39, A.S.45, 
Oxford Mk. V, Horsa glider and the radio-controlled Wasp 
target aircraft. Milne’s experience is unique in that— 
with the two exceptions recounted in this story—he has 
never had a bad crash. Forced landings Robert has had 
in plenty, and one case of crossed ailerons. An occasion 
which might have had dire results was when he was taxy- 
ing to the end of a runway to take off—he had the joy 
stick come off in his hand. 

Many years of instructing have built up Milne’s flying 
hourage. At the moment he has 9,700 to his credit on 
103 types of aircraft. He is one of the few pilots still 
flying who has gone from 3 lb/sq ft to 50 Ib/sq ft wing 
loading. j Me 7 








THOM£S MEMORIAL SERVICE 


T the Memorial Service for Tom Roberts Thomas, held at 

the King’s Chapel of the Savoy on January 8th, Sir 
Frederick Handley Page delivered the address in the unavoid- 
able absence of Lord Brabazon of Tara and Sir Maurice Denny. 
Sir Frederick paid a warm tribute to the great work accom- 
plished by Mr. Thomas as secretary of the Air Registration 
Board from the time of its foundation until his premature 
death. 

The Savoy Chapel was filled to capacity by members of the 
council of the Board, representatives of the Air Ministry, 
Ministry of Civil Aviation, Ministry of Supply, British Euro- 
pean and South American Airways Corporations, British Over- 





TWIN STARS: Group Captain D. R. S. Bader, DS.O., 
D.F.C., the well-known legless pilot, about to fly a Gemini 
during a recent visit to the Miles aircraft factory at Reading. 
On the right is S/L Nelson, who has also lost a leg, of Miles 
Aircraft sales and flying staff. 


seas Airways Corporation, the Royal Aeronautical Society, the 
Royal Aero Club, the Society of British Aircraft Constructors, 
the Society of Licensed Aircraft Engineers, the British Gliding 
Association, the British Air Line Pilots’ Association, the Guild 
of Air Pilots and Navigators, the Aircraft and Armament Ex- 
perimental Establishment, and most of the aircraft firms inter- 
ested in civil aircraft. 

. Ee service was conducted by the Rev. C. L. Cresswell, 

.V.O. 


AERIAL SURVEY TALKS 


UNTING AEROSURVEYS have convened a conference in 

London, between February roth and 21st, of representa- 
tives of the four Dominion companies associated to the Hunt- 
ing Aviation Group. Discussion will principally be upon the 
survey of forests and mining areas from the air, and the map- 
ping of uncharted areas of the Dominions and Colonies. Items 
on the programme will also include visits to the Ordnance 
Survey at Chessington, the Directorate of Colonial Surveys, 
Kingston, and to an exhibition of aircraft and aerial survey 
equipment, followed by a flying display at Luton Airport on 
February 15th. The company are at present working on con- 
tracts in many parts of the world, making surveys for pur- 
poses -of land classification, the combating of soil erosion, 
forestry control, the location of crop diseases, mapping, town 
planning, and the planning of industrial layouts. 


T-W.A. FREIGHT SERVICE 


NEW freight service, leaving the United States every 
Friday night and making delivery on Monday mornings in 
Europe and the Mediterranean area, will be started by Trans- 
World Airlines on January 17th. The service will be operated 


_ by Skymaster freighters, which have been modified for the 


purpose and are capable of carrying a payload of: 12,000 lb. 
Definite space reservations on the aircraft, to stopping places 
on the route, will be possible, thereby ensuring that shipments 
will not be off-loaded. short of their destination or transferred 
unnecessarily from one aircraft to another. . 

The service will be run from Washington to Lydda, in Pales- 
tine, calling at New York, Gander, Shannon, Paris, Geneva, 
Rome, Athens and Cairo. Carriage of freight for points off 
the T -W.A. route, including the United Kingdom, will be pro- 
vided for by connecting airlines. The west-bound schedule, 
which starts on January 21st, will leave Lydda on Tuesdays, 
arriving in Washington on Thursdays. 
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FLOATING DOCK: A close-up of 

: the landing stage at the end of the 

: pier at Hythe, the B.0.A.C, flying- 

boat base. Passengers are saved 

the inconvenience of boarding by 
Jaunch. 





LACK OF IMAGINATION ? 


Am urgent Notice to Airmen has just been issued warning 
pilots of aircraft taking off or landing at airfields which 
are bounded by roads, that they must, whilst crossing the road 
in flight, maintain an altitude as high as possible above the 
surface of the road. This, the Notice states, is essential in 
order to avoid both the risk of collision between aircraft and 
road vehicles, and the risk of accidents to such vehicles caused 
by distraction of the driver’s attention. 

It is almost necessary to apologize for the Ministry’s ignor- 
ance of the practical business of flying aircraft. It would 
appear that this Notice was issued without reference to any 
of those ex-pilots who now aid the Minister in his drive for 
safety in the air. 

To many readers it will probably appear too elementary to 
explain that the pilot of a large aircraft ceases to think about 
the boundary of the airfield probably two or three hundred 
yards before the aircraft actually passes over it. He is far too 
concerned with the runway several hundred yards ahead to 
worry about obstructions immediately beneath him. 

It is difficult, also, to imagine an airline captain keeping 
‘‘as high as possible’’ during a blind approach just to avoid 
risking the neck of some motorist who, filled with morbid 
curiosity and wondering if he will witness a sensational crash, 
fails to look where he is going. 

It will be remembered that last autumn, at Weston-super- 
Mare, an accident occurred which resulted in the death of seven 
airmen. A Boston was making a normal approach to land 
over a public thoroughfare, when the undercarriage struck a 
double-decker bus on which the airmen were travelling. The 
usual notice was there, warning surface traffic to ‘‘ beware of 
low-flying aircraft.’’ There was a hope at the time that the 
authorities, police and civil, might be stirred into action at 
those other places where all the ingredients for a similar occur- 
rence existed, for the very same thing, or even worse, might 
happen any day at Northolt, and later on at Heathrow, unless 
the Bath Road is diverted. 

Also, the rate of climb of a heavily laden aircraft developing 
engine trouble during take-off is slow, slower than normal, and 
the height at which it passes over the boundary of the airfield 
may not be wholly controllable by the pilot. 


The danger exists not only to surface vehicles, for during an 


approach at night the pilot is fully occupied, and the distrac- 
tion of motor car head lights flashing across his approach path 
does not ease his state of mind. Better than warning pilots to 
take care, it would surely be safer to install a system of traffic 
lights on the thoroughfare, operated from the flying control 
tower, making the approaches across the road clear of traffic 
whilst aircraft fly across. 

Also, as an aside, might not that piece of Western Avenue 
alongside Northolt be a ‘‘ built-up area’’ for traffic control 
purposes? The combination of air-minded dawdlers and high- 
speed motorists makes it a highly lethal piece of macadam. 





AIRCRAFT NOISE 


AX attempt is being made in America to reduce the nuisance 
to the public of the noise made by small aircraft. The Tech- 
nical Development Service of the C.A.A., in co-operation with 
the Aircraft Owners and Pilots’ Association, is conducting a 
study of aircraft noises at airports. This will include the classifi- 
cation of the noise characteristics of each aircraft, and the data 
will be published. The two organizations will then make a 
thorough examination of a representative group of the public 
to determine the noise level acceptable to the average com- 
munity. From these data the C.A.A. hopes to arrive at a 
maximum rating above which the noise of private aircraft 
must not go. 

The A.O.P.A. intend to keep their members informed of 
which aircraft meet the standards, and will encourage private 
airport owners to exclude from airport use those types which 
do not meet them. Mr. J. B. Hartranft, manager of A.O.P.A., 
has stated that the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics has developed a method whereby aircraft noise can 
be reduced to a minimum and there is no longer any excuse 
for the present high level of noise. Tests have been conducted 
with eight-bladed airscrews, which are believed to reduce this 
level below the objectionable range. Once airscrew noise is 
reduced, then serious thought can be given to the work of 
reducing engine noises. It is believed that some airports in 
America have already excluded certain types of aircraft fot 
this very reason. 

Over here, too, there is a growing tendency for the ordinary 
person to be impatient over ‘‘ unnecessary ’”’ aircraft noise. 
The passages of military aircraft and civil transports are 
accepted as inevitable evils, but the same tolerant attitude is 
certainly not extended to the owners or pilots of light air- 
craft. These last tend, in any case, to be more irritatingly 
noisy and remain for a longer period within aural range. 


THE SPRINGBOK ROUTE 


A SURVEY party from the United Kingdom and South 
Africa visited, a short time ago, airfields on the England- 
South Africa route. During the visit of Lord Knollys to 
Sofith Africa the problems of operation were discussed between 
B.O.A.C. and ‘South African Airways in the light of existing 
circumstances and aircraft delivery difficulties. Agreement 
has been reached on the broad principle that the parallel 
partnership between B.O.A.C. and South African Airways 
for the operation of services between the two countries should 
be maintained, and until suitable aircraft of British design 
are available South African Airways will provide Skymaster 
aircraft. At the same time B.O.A.C. will establish a new 
flying-boat service to Vaaldam, Johannesburg. These services 
will start when South African Airways’ Skymasters are 
available which, it is expected, will be about August or Sep- 
tember, and the flying-boat route will be opened when 
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B.O.A.C. have a sufficient number of Solent flying-boats. This 
is expected to be about the same time. 

The present York service, which is to be increased imme- 
diately from four to six a week, will be. discontinued as soon 
as the new services are brought into operation. The new 
York service will provide 100 seats in each direction, but the 
capacity will be increased to approximately 250 when the other 
new services start. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES NEW EQUIPMENT 


HE latest information on the equipment ordered for 
American Airlines and American Overseas Airlines indi- 
cates that the total cost will amount to about 104 million 
dollars. The aircraft ordered for the domestic airlines include 
a hundred C.V.24s, fifty DC-6s and twenty Rainbows, amount- 


‘ing in cost to abqut 80 million dollars.. For American Overseas 


Airlines eight Strato-cruisers and seven C.69s have been 
ordered, amounting to 24 million dollars. All the modified 
DC-4s have now been received, and the last one will soon be 
in service. That brings the total DC-4 passenger fleet to thirty- 
nine aircraft. American Airlines are operating a fleet of eighty 
DC-3 passenger aircraft. 

A.O.A. are flying thirty-two transatlantic crossings per 
week, the most recent development being on the Frankfurt 
route. which runs every day except Tuesday and Thursday, 
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and which now calls at London. The east-bound Tuesday 
schedule to London now starts at Philadelphia, and the Satur- 
day schedule to Amsterdam starts at Washington. 

The latter is really the resumption of a service which was 
dropped last summer, since which time only special flights for 
the Government have been made. 


AERODROME COMMANDANTS 


N Flight of January 2nd we referred to the provision in the 
Civil Aviation Act for one aerodrome officer ‘» control of 
all the services at each airport. These officers are now to be 
known as Aercdrome Commandants. The heads of the various 
technical services at each airport, including air traffic control, 
telecommunications and general management, will be respon- 
sible to the commandant, who in turn will be responsible to 
the Ministry through Divisional Headquarters. 

In addition to the appointment of A.V-M. Sir J. H. D’Albiac 
to London Airport, the Ministry have now announced the 
appointment of A.V-M. S. P. Simpson as Aerodrome Com- 
mandant for Northolt, and Grp. Capt. J. A. McDonald tor 
Prestwick. A.V-M. Simpson was the Air Officer Commanding 
Gibraltar for more than two years. Grp. Capt. McDonald is 
a specialist in air communications, and was, until recently, 
Station Commander of the Ministry of Supply Test Station 
for radio and radar equipment at Defford. 


BREVITIES 


Since the start of the T.C.A. transatlantic service on July 
23rd, 1943, only three flights have been cancelled out of a 
total of 1,064 schedules. T.C.A. are operating via the Azores 
during the winter months, aircraft leaving London Airport at 
11.30 a.m. each day for Montreal. 

* 7 * 

Dr. Luis W. Alvarez, a physics professor at the University 
of California, has been awarded the Robert J. Collier trophy, 
which is the highest aviation award in America. The award 
has been made for ‘‘conspicuous and outstanding initiative 
in the concept of and contribution to the construction, adap- 
tation and effective use of G.C.A. for the safe landing of aircraft 
under bad weather and traffic conditions.”’ 

* * * 

An airstrip 800 metres long is being constructed ‘at Macao, 
and services from there are expected to start quite soon. It 
is believed that Cathay Pacific Airways intend to operate a 
service between Macao and Hong Kong. 

* * + 

Air France will, in future, operate with Constellations ex- 
clusively on the Paris-New York flights. Those DC-4s which 
have been used will be assigned to other services in the com- 
pany’s system, The departure time 
from New York will in future be noon in- 
stead of 09.30. The company has also 
increased the frequency of flights from 
London to Basle, Geneva, Nice and 
Toulouse to daily services, with connec- 
tions from Manchester and Glasgow. The 
daily service to Copenhagen has also 
been resumed. 

* * * 

Palestinian _ citizens, who _ have 
formerly been prohibited from flying to 
or through Iraq, are now being granted 
visas by the Iraqi Consul in Jerusalem, 
on condition that they use Iraqi Air- 
ways, which are part of the country’s 
State Railway Service. This new 
arrangement makes it possible for travel- 
lers to proceed to Bagdad, change there 
for Basra, and so make cornections on 
fhe India and Australia air routes. 

* * * 

Development work on the Martin 303 
is nearly completed. This aircraft is 
similar to the 202 but will have a pres- 
surized cabin. The type 304, which will 
be flown first of all as a freight aircraft 
in about eighteen months’ time, will be 
the first American aircraft to use air- 
screw-turbines, 


* * * 
The U.S. have signed air transport 
agreements with twenty-eight nations 
since the Chicago Convention of 1944. 


Mr. L. A. Rabbitts, who until recently was the senior buyer 
(commercial) of B.O.A.C., has joined British Aviation Services. 
Mr. Rabbitts was, for many years. the assistant buyer of 
Imperial Airways, and during the war was in the Equipment 
Branch of the R.A.F. 

* * * 

British European Airways have appointed Mr. R. H. Murphy 
as area manager for Northern Ireland. Mr. Murphy has been 
acting as adviser and administrator for that area on behalf 
of Railway Air Services, who have, of course, been running 
schedules to and from Belfast. 

* * * 

Airwork are supplying a Dakota and crew for a special service 
between Northolt and Samaden Airport, St. Moritz, calling at 
Zurich. The twice-weekly run is being organized by Airtrans- 
port Service ‘‘Suvretta’’ in London and, although designed 
primarily for the convenience of visitors staying at Suvretta 
House, St. Moritz, seats will be available for other visitors. 

* * + 

The first Wayfarer to be put into regular passenger service 
made its first flight to Jersey for Channel Islands Airways in 
May, 1946, and continued regular operations between the 
United Kingdom and the Channel Islands until December, 1946, 


& &® 





AFRICAN VIKING: Soon after its delivery to Central African Airways, this com- 
pany’s first Vickers Viking was placed in service. It is seen here on arrival at Lusaka 
after bringing the acting Governor and other members of the Central African Council 
back from Salisbury. On the left is S/L. E.G. Whinney, one of the Vickers’ test team. 
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making more than five hundred land- 
ings. At the end of that time one of 
the main undercarriage legs was sub- 
jected to performance tests and the 
figures, when compared with those 
taken on the unit when new, differed 
by only 0.37 per cent. The Bristol Way- 
farer is fitted with Dowty liquid springs. 
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MIXMASTER JUNIOR: The new 
Douglas five-seater Cloudster proto- 
type which has presumably been 
produced with the help of data pro- 
vided by experiments with the very 
much larger Mixmaster. The 
Cloudster is a twin-engined type 
in which the power is combined to 
drive a single c.s. airscrew in the 
tail. The tail ‘‘bumper’’ also pro- 
vides useful additional fin area ina 
place where it is most needed. 





FROM THE CLUBS 


The Gloucester Flying Club, which is planned on entirely 
communal lines, has taken delivery of its first aircraft, and 
instruction has started under the C.F.I., Mr. J. Bennett, at 
dual and solo rates of £1 an hour. Altogether, there are 
already fourteen ‘‘amateur’’ instructors available. A new 
series of ground instructional lessons were started on January 
8th. The secretary of the club is Mr. J. Spierling, 12, Arthur 
Street, Gloucester. 

* * * 


A year’s work at Marshalls’ Flying School, Cambridge, has 
produced some quite phenomenal hourage figures, in spite of 
the somewhat long periods oi non-flying weather. The dual 
and solo flying actually done by club members has totalled 
3,301 hours, a figure which has been shared between six Tiger 
Moths, two Austers and two Proctors—and under the watchful 
eyes of six instructors. In addition, the School has put in 
more than 1,100 hours of charter flying. Seventy-seven ‘‘A”’ 
licence flying tests were completed during the year. 

* * * 

To the layman, and possibly even to the power pilot, the 
amount of time and effort expended by gliding club members 
seems wholly disproportionate to the flying time. Members of 
the Bristol Club, to the majority of whom the reforming of 
the club has meant an introduction to a new experience, do 
not share this view. Since mid-September, 1946, when the 
absolute minimum of equipment arrived, there has been 
flying every week-end (save one, when the launching vehicle’s 
quota of pistons was reduced to three and a half) and no lack 
of attenders. In the course of some twenty-five flying days, 
the Kirby Cadet has been launched more than five hundred 
and fifty times. Seven R.Ae.C. ‘‘A’’ certificates and two 
““Bs’’ have so far been gained. The great majority of launches 
during 1946 have been by ‘‘auto-tow,’’ for the adequate 
reason that no other assistance was available. It has proved 
very successful, however, and is to be continued for all primary 
work although a winch is now in use. On an airdrome such 
as Lulsgate there is probably little to choose between the 
methods, for whereas car-launching undoubtedly saves some 
time on each launch, it also seems to wear out the steel 
towing-cable at a perturbing rate. Besides the Cadet, the 


‘ 


club possesses a Wilkinson Mark I—a ‘“‘ one-off’’ featherweight 
sailplane, grounded by glue deterioration but destined to end 
its days ground-sliding—and also a Grunau Baby IIB of which 
great things are expected in the coming year. This ex-enemy 
sailplane was purchased through the good offices of the 
B.G.A. Plans for 1947 are on a modest scale, the accent being 
on the building-up of the club and on the training programme 
rather than on any soaring camps or displays. It is believed 
that if effort is concentrated in this direction, the club will be 
more ready to take advantage of any form of encouragement 
or assistance which may be rendered to the movement in the 
New. Year. 
* * * 

Since starting operations on June 7th last year, the Weston 
Aero Club has flown 570 hours, and at the end of the year 
twelve members had obtained their ‘‘A’’ licences. All. the 
members of the club are, in fact, flying members, since the 
clubhouse has not yet been reopened, but it is hoped that the 
usual social amenities will be available in the early spring— 
when also the associated clubs at Plymouth (Roborough) 
and Exeter should be in action again. By arrangement with 
the A.B.A.C. the club has exchanged one of its Magisters for 
a Tiger Moth from the Lochleven Club. It is hoped that all 
the Straight-operated clubs will have four-seater cabin aircraft 
available for hire during this year. 

* : 

From a comparatively humble start at the beginning of 
August last year, with one Auster available, the Cowes Aero 
Club at Somerton has been considerably expanded. There are 
now two Austers and two Proctor Vs, and two Moth Minors 
should be delivered very shortly, with an Aerovan to follow 
for charter and joy-riding work. There are now 162 members, 
and twenty of them are receiving instruction. Two privately 
owned aircraft are maintained at Somerton as well as an Avro 
Cadet owned by Saunders-Roe. Full servicing facilities are 
available for visiting aircraft. The Cowes Aero Club plans 
to provide facilities to attract other club members as well as 
private owners during the summer, and a nominal subscription, 
in lieu of the first landing fee, will entitle any member of the 
R.Ae.C. to the enjoyment of all amenities. 
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A.EA.F. OPERATIONS 


had been reached in the narrative of 

A.E.A.F. operations in Europe where 
the Air C.-in-C, was about to discuss 
events subsequent to D-Day... 

The interruption of enemy communica- 
tions during the post-assault phase, he 
explains, was in two phases. From the 
moment the contending armies had 
joined battle it became of paramount im- 
portance that the enemy should be denied 
the freedom of movement necessary to 
mount counter-attacks,.and that the re- 


[; last week’s issue of Flight a point 


*inforcements he sought to bring into the 


battle zone should not only be hampered, 
but subjected to the severest casualties. 
Secondly, after the break-through of the 
Allied armies, the task of the air forces 
against communications was to harry the 
fleeing enemy columns, block the defiles 
and police the river crossings, thereby re- 
moving the possibility of orderly retreat. 

The enemy endeavoured to overcome 
the restrictions the railway attacks placed 
on him by moving stores and equipment 
both by road and by barges down the 
Seine from the unloading points near 
Paris to the ferries. These he had estab- 
lished at Elbeuf and in the neighbour- 
hood of Rouen and along the water- 
ways of Northern France, Both these 
channels were dealt with by air attack. 

Air Chief Marshal Leigh-Mallory was 
convinced that had the weather been con- 
sistently good the enemy would have 
been prevented from moving by rail at 
all, and his retreat, disastrous as it was, 
would have been virtually impossible. 

During August and September, largely 
as the result of a ‘‘ fighter and fighter- 
bomber war,’’ the roads leading to the 
Seine, the crossings, and finally the roads 
of Northern France became littered with 
transport and equipment. 


Reconnaissance 


The Air Chief Marshal commends 
highly the work of his reconnaissance air- 
craft. There was evidence to show that 
because the Allied fighters virtually pre- 
vented G.A.F. reconnaissance, the Ger- 
man High Command was fighting com- 
pletely in the dark. 

Some of the most interesting passages 
in the despatch concern close support 
operations. These were ‘“‘laid on’’ in 
three ways: (a) armed reconnaissance ; 
(b) prearranged support; (c) immediate 
tactical support. 

Armed reconnaissances were made by 
fighter bombers, which, with bombs, 
R.P. and cannon, attacked a variety of 
targets, particularly on roads and rail- 
ways. Prearranged support was of two 
kinds—attacks.made according to plans 
prepared in advance and including heavy 
and medium bombers, and the more nor- 
mal form, those laid on the day before at 
conferences between Army and Air Staff 
in the field, For these attacks the Army 
usually assisted by marking the target 
with smoke signals. Immediate support 
was provided by strike aircraft held in 
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readiness to attack targets requested 
direct by Army forward positions, or re- 
ported by reconnaissance aircraft. 

The first large-scale attack by heavy 
bombers acting in a close-support rdéle 
was on July 8th. Bomber Command em- 
ployed 467 bombers to drop 2,562 tons of 
bombs on positions north of Caen. The 
British and Canadian troops, held up to 
the north of the town for so long, fol- 
lowed up with a frontal attack. By 
nightfall they had entered the streets of 
Caen. 


Operation Goodwood 


The second, and largest, of these opera- 
tions (Operation Goodwood) took place 
on July 18th, when the combined weight 
of the United States VIIIth Air Force, 
Bomber Command and the A.E.A.F. sup- 
ported an advance by elements of the 
2nd British Army in the Caen area. 

In each of six instances of heavy 
bomber attacks ground forces were able 
to move into the bombarded positions 
practically without opposition, though 
they may have failed fully to exploit the 
break-through. The heartening moral 
effect of these large-scale operations on 
our own forces, and the shattering of the 
will to resist among the enemy, was 
stated by Army Commanders to have 
been vital. © 

The operation of medium and fighter 
bombers on prearranged support was 
often in small formations against targets 
such as gun positions, tank laagers, 
chateaux suspected of housing head- 
quarters formations, and defended posi- 
tions. The effectiveness of the support 
may be judged from the following extract 
from a captured document: 


‘*C,-in-C, West (Von Kluge), in a 
report to General Warlimont, Hitler’s 
representative, on the position at 
Avranches, says: ‘ Whether the enemy 
can be stopped at this point is still 
questionable. The enemy air superi- 
ority is terrific, and smothers almost 
all.of our movements. Every move- 
ment of the enemy, however, is pre- 
pared and protected by its air forces. 
Losses in men and equipment are 
extraordinary. The morale of the 
troops has suffered very heavily under 
constant murderous enemy fire.’ ”’ 


During this phase of the land battle 
the tacti¢al air forces concentrated upon 
the close support of the armies within 
the tactical boundary. A system of 
Visual Control Points was perfected by 
which a fighter controller rode in one of 
the leading tanks, equipped with the 
necessary V.H.F. radio-telephony equip- 
ment. By these means an extraordinary 
flexibility of control of the fighter 
bombers was maintained. Another inter- 
esting development was the use of the 
American M.E.W. mobile Radar station, 
which, because of its ability to locate 
low-flying aircraft, and of its range of 
detection, proved of great assistance to 





IN 
NORTH-WEST EUROPE 


Summary of Air Chief Marshal Leigh-Mallory’s Despatch Concluded 


the fighter forces covering the battle 
areas. 

When the United States armies 
achieved their break-through which 
carried them to the Brittany Peninsula 
and on into the country north of the 
Loire, the close support work of the air 
forces took on a new aspect. Continuous 
fighter cover was provided for the ad- 
vancing armoured spearheads. In this 
connection the work of the “U.S. IXth 
Air Force, particularly of the [Xth and 
XIXth Tactical Air Commands, receives 
special mention. *Pilots of this force had 
developed a technique of attacking tanks 
from the rear, which experience had 
shown was most vulnerable to their 0.50 
calibre bullets. 

It was to hold up this break-through 
that the enemy, under personal orders 
from Hitler, attempted his really large- 
scale armoured counter-attack, launched 
against Mortain in an effort to reach the 
sea at Avranches and split the advancing 
American armies from their main bases. 
This concentration of armour gave the 
tactical squadrons of A.E.A.F, a great 
chance to inflict a crushing blow on the 
enemy. The opportunity was fully 
accepted, particularly by the Typhoons 
of R.A.F. Second Tactical Air Force. 


Bomb Lines 


During the period in which the German 
Vilth Army was rapidly becoming en- 
circled, the Army Commanders fixed 
bomb lines which severely restricted 
attacks in close support of the land forces 
and thus denied to the fighter bombers 
many excellent targets. ‘‘I pressed for 
revision of these bomb lines,’’ relates the 
Air Chief Marshal, ‘‘ to allow more free- 
dom to operate closer to the fighting, but 
the Army Commanders maintained their 
caution. I am convinced that, as a result 
of this action, the reasons for which I 
fully appreciate, the air forces let through 
a great deal of enemy material and troops 
that would otherwise not have escaped.”’ 

He goes on to emphasize the “‘ terrific 
havoc ’’ created by the air forces during 
the enemy’s withdrawal to and across 
the Seine. On August 25th the G.A.F. 
attempted in force to protect the efforts 
of the German VIIth Army to use the 
river crossing in the Rouen area. They 
were met by the fighters of the United 
States [Xth Air Force and 77 enemy air- 
craft were destroyed in combat and a 
further 49 were on the ground. On this 
and the subsequent three days approxi- 
mately 3,000 vehicles were destroyed. 

During the last week in August and 
through September strong bomber forces 
were used to reduce the enemy garrisons 
holding the Atlantic and Channel ports. 
This bombing was undertaken at the 
express wish of the Army Commanders, 
and undoubtedly it succeeded in paving 
the way for, and in saving the lives of, 
thousands of our soldiers in the final 
assault. Casualties to French civilians 
shut up with the German garrisons in 
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these ports were inevitably high, par- 
ticularly so at Le Havre, and Air Chief 
Marshal Leigh-Mallory felt that this 
bombing effort would have been more 
profitably directed against targets inside 
Germany, particularly as the disorganiza- 
tion of her retreating army was most 
acute at this time. 

The composition, scale of effort and 
control of fighter forces is dealt with at 
some length. During the assault three 
Fighter Direction Tenders operated as 
forward controls. One of these was in 
each of the U.S. and British sectors and 
one in the main shipping lane. This ship 
later moved to a position off Barfleur, 
to counter enemy night operations. 

The operation of our fighter aircraft 
was at times rendered difficult by our 
own anti-aircraft guns. ‘‘In fact,’’ says 
the Air Chief Marshal, ‘‘I regret to say 
that engagements of friendly aircraft did 
occur with some frequency in the initial 
stages of the operation.”’ 

He’ goes on to praise the manner in 
which fighter forces were transferred to 
the Continent. A high priority had been 
arranged for naval lift of stores and 
equipment, and the airfield construction 
engineers receive due mention for their 
work, 

The strength of squadrons based on the 
Continent was gradually built up in the 
first fourteen days of the operation ; eight 
Spitfire, three Typhoon and three Auster 
squadrons moved into, and were operat- 
ing from, beachhead airfields by the end 
f this period. During the following week 
United States forces began to arrive— 
nine Thunderbolt and three Mustang 
squadrons. A further British contingent 
of one Spitfire, three Typhoon and one 
Auster squadrons made a total of thirty- 
one Allied squadrons operating from 
beachhead airfields three weeks after 
D-Day. 


Enemy Reaction 


Dealing with enemy reaction and 
Allied counter-action, the Air Chief 
Marshal states that enemy air strength on 
D-Day was considerably greater than in 
the same area six weeks before. Bomber 
strength had increased by about 200, 
single-engine, fighters by 500 and twin- 
engine fighters by 125. 

The enemy scale of effort throughout 
the period from D-Day to September 
30th was considerably lower than ex- 
pected ; in fact, no serious air battle took 
place during this period. 

Throughout June the squadrons which 
showed the most aggressiveness were 
bomber units which operated by night, 
principally on sea mining in the shipping 
lanes, but also on bombing operations 
against shipping in the approach lanes 
and against the beaches. The fighter 
units operated mainly in a defensive réle 
against Allied bomber attacks and princi- 
pally in the Paris area and south of the 
Seine, where they tried to provide cover 
to the reinforcement assembly areas and 
to the main airfields. 

The scale of effort by a few enemy units 
was, however, relatively high. On days 
when flying conditions were good, many 
aircraft flew more than one sortie, and 
three and four sorties per aircraft were 
not unusual, The frequent periods of bad 
weather gave respite from Allied air 
attack. 

Except on isolated occasions, the 


enemy fighter and fighter bomber forma- 
tions showed a marked disinclination to 
engage Allied fighters, and they were 
often deterred with relative ease from 
carrying out their primary tasks. How- 
ever, the night fighter activity against 
Allied bombers continued to be fairly 
heavy and vigorous. 

Throughout July the enemy air effort 
continued to be sporadic; in the first few 
days a scale of effort of up to 450 day 
sorties was observed, but this quickly fell 
away and was not again reached until 
July 27th. Most of the day sorties were 
directed against Allied positions in the 
battle area, particularly at the western 
end of the Allied line, At the beginning 
of August, with the break-out of the 
Allied armies accomplished, the G.A.F. 
day forces became even more committed 
to ground support and at about this time 
the enemy began to use long-range 
bombers by night against land targets 
with occasional attacks on shipping. 
Another feature was the use of single- 
engine day fighters by night. 


Counter-attack 


During the second week in August, 
when the enemy launched his strongest 
counter-attack in the Mortain area, 
G.A.F. effort rose to about 400 sorties a 
day, and, to counter this, German air- 
fields were attacked. Decline in enemy 
activity was due partly to these attacks, 


partly to the necessity for moving units ' 


to airfields farther east, and partly to 
shortage of fuel. 

By mid-August new G.A.F. units 
began to appear on the Western Front, 
but although these pushed up the average 
daily effort to nearly 300 sorties, the 
fighting value continued to deteriorate. 
An effort was, however, made through- 
out the fourth week in August to assist 
the land forces trying to scramble back 
to the Seine by providing cover and relief 
from air attack at the Seine crossings, but 
on very few occasions were the attacks 
pressed home. Enemy losses mounted 
steadily all the time. 

Late in August German fighter units 
staged a very spirited revival against 
strategical bomber attacks, and the U.S. 
Eighth Air Force suffered fairly heavy 
losses, At about this time German jet- 
propelled aircraft began to operate. 

The landing of airborne troops in the 
Eindhoven-Nijmegen-Arnhem area _ in 
mid-September produced a more violent 
reaction from the G.A.F. than had been 
encountered for some time in the battle 
areas, although a tactical surprise was 
gained and the original landings were 
made without opposition. 


Jet Aircraft 


Concerning jet aircraft, Air Chief 
.Marshal Leigh-Mallory wrote as follows: 
‘‘ Within the limits of our present experi- 
ence, they appear to have been employed 
chiefly as fighter bombers for ground 
attack in a close support réle, and for 
tactical reconnaissance. In both these 
roles their very high speed makes them 
formidable weapons and present prob- 
lems of defence are not yet solved. As 
fighters they have so far played a less 
decisive part, though their speed and par- 
ticularly their rate of climb would seem 
to equip them admirably for these duties. 

‘“‘From aerial combats that have 
occurred up to the date of writing be- 





tween orthodox Allied fighters and these 
jet-propelled aircraft it would appear 
that their lack of manceuvrability puts 
them under some disadvantage in a 
“dog fight,’ but their qualities of speed 
and rate of climb make them deadly if 
they are given the chance to ‘jump’ 
the opposition.’’ re 

On September 17th, under the code 
name ‘‘Operation Market,’’ airborne 
forces of the First Allied Airborne 
Army, comprising United States 82nd 
and 1o1st Airborne Divisions, 1st British 
Airborne Division and a Polish Para- 
chute Brigade, were dropped and landed 
in the Eindhoven - Nijmegen - Arnhem 
areas of Holland. The operation was 
designed to facilitate an advance by the 
northern group of armies up to and over 
the rivers Waal and Lower Rhine. 
With this end in view, the chief objec- 
tives of the airborne troops were the 
bridges at Arnhem and Nijmegen. 

The initial drops were successful, 
being carried out accurately and with 


* very few casualties. During the subse- 


quent nine days, as weather permitted, 
reinforcements and supplies were flown 
in to the airborne troops and to the 
supporting ground troops which had 
linked up with them. It is already his- 
tory that, despite an heroic struggle by 
the troops of the 1st British Airborne 
Division, the bridge at Arnhem, 
although secured initially, could not be 
retained. The bridge at Nijmegen, how- 
ever, was secured and the operation 
paved the way for a subsequent advance 
up to the river Waal and beyond. 

Besides the aircraft of the troop 
carrier air forces, the aircraft of 
A.E.A.F., United States Eighth Air 
Force, R.A.F. Bomber Command and 
R.A.F. Coastal Command were engaged 
in support of these operations. The 
activities of all the air forces concerned 
in a supporting role were co-ordinated 
at Air Chief Marshal Leigh-Mallory’s 
headquarters. 

Throughout the operations the Allied 
air forces continued to cover the air- 
borne forces, to lend direct support to 
the ground forces and particularly to 
attack flak positions. In all, the sup- 
porting air forces flew over 7,800 sorties 


in support of ‘‘ Operation Market.’’ A | 


total of 114 aircraft were lost, in addi- 
tion to the casualties incurred by the 
troop carrier forces. 


Air/Sea Rescue 


The Air Chief Marshal again pays 
tribute to the Air/Sea Rescue Service 
which had a string of 17 launches across 
the North Sea on the northern route and 
a further string of to launches along the 
southern route. On D+2 of ‘‘ Upera- 
tion Market’’ one launch picked up all 
personnel from five ditched gliders and 
in all 205 personnel were saved. 

In anticipation of an enemy attempt 
to move U-boats into the invasion 
waters, R.A.F. Coastal Command flew 
anti-submarine patrols from the Scillies 
to Ushant and from St. Albans Head to 
Cap de la Hague. 


barriers the enemy had to try to infil- 
trate. The first U-boats sighted were 
approaching from the western entrance 
to the assault area on the night of 
D-Day. Six of these were attacked; and 
during the next day and night a further 
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ten sightings were made and seven 
attacks made. Some attacks resulted in 
kills. 

Air operations against enemy surface 
forces, including the protective mine- 
laying by Bomber Command, not only 
assisted in safeguarding the Allied mer- 
chant fleets from surface attacks but 
prevented any German attempt to 
evacuate the beleaguered coastal garri- 
sons by sea. 

At September 30th the Allied armies 
stood on, and in some places over, the 


Sige name of John Montgomery as the 
first man ever to fly—or to be more 
precise, to glide—will doubtless be new 
to most of those who see the film ‘‘ Gal- 
lant Journey,’’ which was shown to the 
Press in London last week, although 
geferences to his gliding experiments 
have appeared in various publications 
dating from 1909 up to as recently as 
1940. 

But all these accounts of this, young 
Californian’s first airborne achievement 
in August, 1883, and his subsequent ex- 
periments which ended in his death fol- 
lowing a glider crash in 1911 have been 
rather sketchy and not always in agree- 
ment with each other. The film, how- 
ever, claims authenticity in having had 
its information from Johnny’s still sur- 
viving brother, James Montgomery, a 
practising attorney in Oakland (Calif.), 
his surviving widow, Regina Cleary 


POLISH EQUIPMENT 


HE Polish Air Force is equipped with 

Russian PE-2 twin-engine bombers, 
IL-2 (Stormovik) ground-attack aircraft, 
Jak-3 fighters and UT2 trainers. The 
IL-2s are of the later type with dorsal- 
gunner’s position, 


SUPER-FIREBALL 


2 Saeoe Ryan Aeronautical Company re- 
ports that when Rear Admiral H. B. 
Sallada, Chief of the U.S. Navy’s Bureau 
of Aeronautics, visited their plant re- 
cently he saw ‘‘the entirely new, larger 
and faster jet-pushed propeller-pulled 
Fireball fighter.’’ 


U.S. TURBINE PROJECT 


HE American Government has spon- 

sored the development of a new air- 
craft gas turbine by the De Laval Air- 
craft Gas Turbine Division, offshoot of 
i's De Laval Steam Turbine Company. 
A novel type of compressor has been 
mentioned. 


VOUGHT PIRATE 


. IRATE” is the name selected for 
the XF6U-1 fighter, the first jet- 


propelled aircraft built by Chance 
Vought Aircraft. The Pirate, which 
is built of Vought ‘‘ Metalite,’’ a sand- 


wich material of thin aluminium sheets 
bonded to a balsa wood core, was illus- 
trated in Flight of December 5th last 
ear. 

Flight tests at Muroc Dry Lake in the 
Mojave Desert are now under way. 
Edward Owen, Vought’s chief experi- 
mental test pilot, made the first flight 
on October 2, 1946. 


borders of the Reich proper. In 117 
days since the assault began, France, 
Belgium, Luxembourg and a large part 
of Holland had been liberated. These 
117 days had also been unprecedented 
in the scale of air effort employed. The 
aircraft of A.E.A.F. alone had flown 
316,248 sorties, an average of 2,703 per 
day. The effort of the strategical air 
forces based in the United Kingdom 
raised this total to 552,197 sorties, an 
average of 4,719 per day. 

Air Chief Marshal Leigh-Mallory goes 


GALLANT 


Montgomery, who gave valuable advice 
during its production, and the sworn 
affidavits of three other people who saw 
his first flight. 

Haying unearthed the true story, the 
Columbia Pictures Corp., Ltd., say that 
the reason it was nearly lost in the mists 
of antiquity are, first, Johnny’s innate 
modesty (surely another record in Ameri- 
can aviation), and, secondly, the fact 
that his father was running for the assist- 
ant attorney-generalship of the U.S. and 
his chances would be small if it leaked 
out that he had a ‘‘queer’’ son who 
wanted to “‘ fly like the birds.”’ 

Actually, young Montgomery’s aero- 
nautical experiments were carried on 
intermittently (see The First Century of 
Flight in America, by Jeremiah Milbank, 
Jr.), and this may account for the some- 
what vague continuity of the film, par- 
ticularly in respect of the time factor. 


BOEING ‘‘G.A.P.A.”’ 


HE Great Salt Desert, Utah, is the 

locale for firing tests of sixty Boeing 

‘* ground-to-air pilotless aircraft.”’ 

Capable of supersonic speeds, these are 

the forerunners of anti-aircraft devices. 

They are ten feet long and are powered 
by standard Aerojet rocket motors. 


FOR THE GREAT 
NORTH-WEST 

GROUP of B-29 Superfortresses and 

a squadron of P-51 Mustangs are to 
train at Alaskan bases, where they will 
remain on temporary duty for six 
months. The bombers will use Elmendorf 
Field, near Anchorage, and the Mustangs 
will fly from Ladd Field. 


REX STOCKEN 
‘‘ DEMOBBED ”’ 
F af sn eight years in the R.A.F., 
Wing Commander R. H. Stocken 
is pack at 109, Jermyn Street, London, 
W.1, and has resumed his various 
civilian interests, which include his firm, 
Airco, Ltd.,; sole representation of 
Interavia, and the business of aviation 
consultant. 


A WEEK-END JOB 


NY ex-R.A.F. or ex-W.A.A.F. officer 

looking for a pleasant way of spend- 

ing the week-ends and at the same time 

collecting a {100 a year honorarium plus 

expenses, may be interested to hear that 

the Royal Air Force Flying Club is in 
search of an Honorary Secretary. 

The job leaves its holder free to follow 
other pursuits (such as earning a living) 
during the week when full attendance is 
not required, the main thing being 


JOURNEY 


on to discuss ‘* special features,’’ includ- 
ing administration, airfield construction, 
Air/Sea Rescue, air transport and 
evacuation of casualties, employment ot 
balloons, provision of maps, signals 
communications and radar _ cover 
Students of modern warfare’ will do 
well to digest his remarks, which in 
some cases are of a fairly technical 
nature. The despatch concludes with 
some reflections on the campaign, like- 
wise of very great value to the 
student. 


Janet Blair plays the girl, Regina Cleary, 
and though it’s very pleasant to have her 
around, I felt that the latter part of the 
film was too apt to switch its focus from 
gliding to glamour. It runs for over an 
hour and could be cut to about 45 
minutes with considerable advantage. 
Glenn Ford plays the hero, and that 
grand old veteran, Charles Ruggles, por- 
trays brother James in 1946. 

The actual gliding shots are well 
staged—some of them are rather ob- 
viously staged—and there are the (appar- 
ently) inevitable anachronisms, notably 
the very modern ‘‘spectacles’’ on the 
control column of Johnny’s last glider, 
and the patently modern flat-twin two- 
stroke with alloy heads which he was 
about to fit had he not crashed on the 
final gliding tests and died the same 
evening. At best this is a ‘‘ second 
feature’’ film. NN: By me 





week-end duty at Panshanger airfield, 
Herts, or an airfield in the South London 
area. 

Anyone interested should apply to the 
present ‘‘ Hon. Sec.’’ at Panshanger. 


SPORTING OFFER 


APT. TED SPENCER, a charter. 

pilot from Victoria Falls, Rhodesia, 

is offering free flights to 16 married ex- 

Servicemen who want to go to Africa. 

Their wives will not be able to fly with 

them, but could follow their husbands 
later. 

This fairy godfather to would-be emi- 
grants is now in London, and anyone 
wishing to take him up on his generous 
offer is invited to communicate with 
Mitchell Cotts & Co., Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, London, E.C, 

If all one hears is only half true, there 
ought to be quite a long queue in Old 
Broad Street, to say nothing of record 
mail deliveries and endless phone calls! 


GLASS—WITHOUT CARE! 


ULLET-PROOF glass for aircraft 

was among the exhibits at the 
Conversazione of the Midland Institute 
at Birmingham last week. This included 
a 2}in thick windscreen from a Bristol 
Brigand. Built of seven layers of whit: 
plate glass, this windscreen is capable ot 
withstanding the impact of a_ .s5in 
cannon shell. Another bullet - proo! 


windscreen, from a Typhoon, had been 
tested by a .303in rifle bullet. 

Members of the public—among them 
a 16-stone man—were invited to stand 
on a Triplex ‘‘ toughened ’’ windscreen. 
Triplex also demonstrated a glass-twist- 
ing machine. 
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Ingenious New Calculator 
The Watts B.B. Computor Described : An All-in-One Instrument for Air 


Navigation 


HE Watts Computor is a new 

d.r. instrument employing the 

vector system of computation 
for air navigation. It has been de- 
signed to simplify and speed up cal- 
culation for location-finding prior to 
and during flight, and to increase the 
accuracy of these calculations. With 
it, and a standard flying map, may 
be calculated the degree of track, 
course and ground-speed, the distance 
along any track on standard topo- 
graphical maps and mercator charts, 
the time required for distance, true 
airspeed with change of tempera- 
ture and/or height, as well as the 
conversion of knots and kilometres 
and the plotting of a radio bearing. 
It is light, being mainly of plastic, 
and small enough to slip into a 
pocket. 

Basically, the computor consists 
of a rigid base-bar of transparent 
and opaque plastic having fixed and 
elastic scales, with, pivoted to it, a 
transparent plastic bar, also scaled, 
having a circular head in the centre 
of which is pivoted a rotating circu- 
lar dial and a straight ‘‘ wind-bar.’’ 
These parts are moved in relation 
to solve the vector triangle, 
formed by the lower edge of the 
top scale on the base-bar, the 
centre-line of the pivot-bar and the 
scale of velocities on the wind-bar. 

The rigid base-bar is like a slide- 
rule and is fitted with a cursor. 


the front surface are 
provided two 








On the back surface of the bar are 
different scales for corrections and con- 
versions. On the top half is a scale 
with arrows for nautical miles and 
kilometres, the rubber carrying a 
corresponding scale with an arrow for 


* statute miles, while on the lower half 


are scales for height and temperature 
corrections of indicated airspeed, with 
corresponding arrows and temperature 
graduations on the rubber scale. 
Pivoted at zero on the base-bar, and 
sliding longitudinally in relation to it, 
is the vivot-bar. This is a transparent 


RED INDEX -DRIFT 
ARRO SCALE 


: “Stretchable” Scale for Corrections 


diametrically opposed to the arrow is 
an index mark, also red, both being 
on the centre-line of the pivot-bar, 

The pivot-bar slides longitudinally 
in relation to the base-bar along its 
centre slot, and can be removed easily 
from the base-bar by an upward pull 
on the pivot-knob. Attached at this 
point, and between the two bars, is 
a flat piece of transparent plastic 
carrying a red arrow. 

The accuracy of all scales is con- 
stant for all except those on the rubber 
band, and any inaccuracy on this is 


ORRECTION SCALE BASE 
a MERCATOR CHART BAR 
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scales in statute miles, and on the left 
is a drift scale which is struck from 
the centre of the pivot. Recessed be- 
tween the upper and lower scales, and 
protected by transparent plastic, is a 
“stretchable ’’ scale anchored at the 
zero point, its other end carried on a 
roller in a housing attached to the bar, 
The roller is rotated by a knurled knob 
and has a ratchet by which the scale 
is held in any position to which it is 
adjusted. The rubber scale is pro- 
vided with a ground-speed indicator, 
with minutes scales working in con- 
junction with the upper and lower 
scales on the rigid part of the bar, 
and with a scale of correction for mer- 
cator charts. 
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ruler with a circular head and a slot 
cut along the centre-line, along which 
is engraved a scale 1:2,000,000. Set 
in the circular head and pivoted in the 
centre is a circular dial with a 360-deg 
graduation. Also attached at this 
point is a wind-bar graduated with a 
scale of wind velocities, starting at the 
pivot of the wind-bar and extending 
along a projecting portion which is 
used as a lever to rotate the dial: a 
small knob on the circular head locks 
the dial to the fixed head and enables 
the wind-bar: to be moved indepen- 
dently. A true index is graduated on 
the fixed head, extending to plus and 
minus 30 deg either side of zero, which 
is marked with a red arrow, while 
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Front and rear views of the Watts 

B.B. Computor. The shaded area 

in the centre of the “‘ base-bar’’ is 
the flexible correction scale. 


very easily determined and, if 
qecessary, the band can be replaced. 
The life is estimated to be about two 
years. The following few examples 
are given as illustrations in methods of 
use, to emphasize the fact that prob- 
lems can be solved by this instrument 
very quickly. ‘ 
Flying from ‘‘A’’ to ‘‘B’’:— 
Given :—T.A.S.: 175 m.p.h. 
Wind: 330 deg at 25 m.p.h, 
Track: 39 deg. 
Distance: 190 st. miles. 
Required : —Drift. 
True course. 
Ground speed, 
Flying time. 
The circular dial is rotated by the 
wind-bar and 39 deg (track) set 
against the red arrow at ‘‘O”’ on the 
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index scale on the fixed head. The 
small lever is pushed over to lock the 
dial in position and the projecting end 
of the wind-bar is moved round to set 
the centre-line at 330 deg (wind direc- 


tion) on the dial. The pivot-bar is 
then moved in relation to the base-bar 
to set 25 (wind velocity) on the wind- 
bar scale against 175 (T.A.S.) on the 
upper scale of the base-bar. The 
following can be read off :— 

Ground speed: 164 (on pivot-bar 
scale against red 
index arrow). 

Drift: 8 deg to port (-—8 


on drift scale 
where cut by 
; pivot-bar). 


True Course: 31 deg (on circular 
dial read against 
—8 on fixed head 
index scale). 

The knurled knob at the end of the 
base-bar is rotated to set the 60- 
minute arrow on the rubber scale 
against 164 (ground speed) on the 
rigid scale above, and the flying time 
is read off against 190 (distance). 

Flying time: 69} minutes, 

To obtain the track, if this is not 
known, the pivot-bar is first released 
from the base-bar by an upward pull 
on the knob. The wind-bar is set at 
“QO” on the circular dial and the 
dial unlocked. The pivot-bar is 
placed along the track with the circu- 


FLIGHT 


lar head in the flying direction and the 
wind-bar moved to set ‘‘O’’ on the 
dial pointing north on the map, the 
wind-bar being parallel with meridians, 
With the dial locked in this position, 
the track is read off against the arrow 
on the fixed head-index scale. Inci- 
dentally, the dial is now placed for 
further operation to find ground 
speed and drift. 

The triple drift’ method can be 
used for finding the wind direction 
and velocity in the following manner. 

Given :— 

True course 60 deg. Drift 10 deg 


starboard. 

True course 120 deg. Drift 5 deg 
starboard. 

True course 180 deg. Drift 4 deg 
port, 


The true air speed, say 175, on 
pivot-bar scale is placed against the 
red arrow on square of plastic, and the 
true course, 60 deg on dial, is set 
against ‘‘O’’ on the fixed head-index 
scale. 
on the drift sight, then the pivot-bar 
(lower edge) is set against —10 on the 
drift scale and the circular dial is 
marked with a grease pencil exactly 
along the bottom edge of the upper 
scale on the _ base-bar. This 
procedure is repeated with 120 on the 
circular dial and -—5 on the drift 
scale, and with 180 on the dial and 
—4 on drift scale, using, this time, the 


If 10 deg starboard is read off . 
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upper edge of the pivot-bar. The tri- 
angle thus’ made with the grease 
pencil is bisected by the wind-bar 
scale, the wind velocity being read in 
the centre of the triangle, and the 
wind direction read on the circular 
dial opposite the triangle. 

The flying time from ‘‘A’’ to 
‘““B,”’ using topographical map 
(I: 500,000), can also be calculated. In 
order to find the flying time when 
using a mercator chart (I :2,000,000) 
the correction scale on the top edge of 
the rubber band is used. 

Using the appropriate scales on the 
back of the base-bar, the true air speed 
can be calculated, given indicated air- 
speed, altitude and temperature and 
statute miles can be converted to 
kilometres or nautical miles. 

The slot in the pivot-bar is used to 
plot radio bearings on the map, the 
central hole in the dial being placed 
over the radio station and the bear- 
ing set at the red mark ‘‘ X.”’ 

This computor, which has been de- 
veloped by Capt. Blom Bakke, is 
to be manufactured by E. R. Watts 
and Son, Ltd., of 123, Camberwell 
Road, S.E.5. Capt. Bakke, who 
joined the Royal Norwegian Air 
Force in 1935 and flew with Transport 
and. Bomber Commands during the 
war, is now flying with Norwegian 
Air Lines. So the device should be 
practical as well as ingenious. 





Cheaper Light Engines 


A Proposed Two-stroke Design for Low 
Production and Running Costs . 


N answer to the demand for cheaper 

and more economical engines for 
light aircraft, two designers in America, 
Messrs. Oehrli and Jandasek, have sug- 
gested the opposed-piston two-stroke 
type. There is nothing very novel in 
their basic idea, various forms of two- 
stroke with opposed pistons, or with a 


-common combustion chamber for pairs 


of cylinders, having been proposed on 
many occasions in the past, particularly 
in France. However, the neat layout 
and simplicity of construction are note- 
worthy and certain features are unique. 

The layout of the proposed unit as 
illustrated is seen to be three horizontal 
cylinders with six pistons in opposed 
pairs. The ‘‘backbone’’ of the unit is 
the cylinder, block, a simple 
aluminium casting with three 
open-ended bores into which 
are shrunk thin liners. Two 
separate crankshafts are located 
one on each side of the block 
and are geared to the central 
airscrew shaft at the front. 
One set of pistons controls the 
exhaust ports and the other 
the inlet ports. The exhaust 
opening is arranged to have a 
lead on the inlet. Fuel is in- 
jected into the inlet manifold, 
each cylinder having a separate 
nozzle, and a_ gear-driven 
blower provides air for the new 
charge. 





By comparison with four- 
stroke opposed engines, as- 
sembly and _ stripping-down 
are very simple in view olf 
the absence not only of 
valve gear but of cylinder 
heads, holding-down studs 
and the like. A_ single 
wrench is said to be sufficient for 
assembling the entire unit (except for 
sparking plugs), and simple through- 
bolts are used wherever possible, in spite 
of their slight weight penalty. 

Fuel consumption as indicated by 


single-cylinder tests ‘compares well with 









A section of one of the cylinders, showing the twin piston 


arrangement. 






The simple external layout of the 
Oehrli and Jandasek engine. 


more orthodox units, and the overall 
mechanical efficiency is good. Best 
running conditions from curves 
for the test unit would seem to 
fall between 80 and 85 per cent 
of rated power at 3,400 to 3,500 
r.p.m. and with a consumption 
of about 0.45 to 0.47 lb/b.h.p. / 
hr. Peak engine speed is at 
4,000 Tr.p.m, 

The sketches reproduced here 
suggest that the Oehrli and 
Jandasek engine should be 
amenable to simple installation 
and clean cowling, 

There is a number of com- 
mendable features of this pro- 
posed unit, and it will be inter- 
esting to see if it will live up to 
its promise, 
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Short-Span 


. Mieteor 


Rate of Roll Improved: 
Performance Slightly Affected 


REDUCTION in wing span from precisely 43ft to only 
37ft 2in and a lowering of aspect ratio from 4.95 to 3.9, 
coupled with a complete change in tip shape from elliptical to 
blunt, might have been expected to affect &-astically the per- 
formance of the Gloster Meteor IV. The facts are that, apart 
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Aircraft of the Fighting Powers, Volume VIII—1946 Aircraft. 

O. G. Thetford and E. ]. Riding. Edited by D. A. Russell. 

The Harborough Publishing Co., Ltd. 31s 6d. 

HE thorough research behind this attractive book is 

paralleled by the scrupulous artistry of the general-arrange- 

ment drawings. In particular, the 3-view of the Lincoln is an 
examplgefor draughtsmen. 

The volume completes a series of books which has already 
taken its place among the standard aeronautical reference 
works. 

Camouflage. 1939-42 Aircraft. By O. G. Thetford. Camou- 
flage Publications, Ltd., 8s 6d: : 

IKE all Mr. Thetford’s work this book bespeaks intense 

industry and enthusiasm. 
anxious to know the serial numbers of Vought-Sikorsky King- 
fishers, the camouflage and markings of the Fortresses of No. 90 
Squadron, nor yet the insignia of Netherlands Lodestars, but 
Mr. Thetford well knows. from the reception of his previous 
work Camouflage of 1914-18 Aircraft that for many years after 
a war there is intense interest among certain people—notably 
modellers—in the most intimate and apparently insignificant 
facts concerning the opposing aircraft. 


Fibre. By Barry Sullivan. Faber and Faber, Ltd., 8s 6d net. 

HIS is a first novel written by a young R.A.F. pilot who 

tackles a delicate and difficult subject very competently. 
The main character is a pilot operating with a reconnaissance 
squadron flying Marylands and Blenheims in the North African 
desert. He loses his flying nerve and is mentally tortured by 
believing himself to be an ‘‘L.M.F.’’ (Lack of Moral Fibre) 
case. The efforts of his friend and his squadron commander 
to help him regain his confidence, and, finally, the shock which 
restores his ‘‘ guts,’’ make interesting reading. The author 
manages to convey an authentic atmosphere to his vivid 
description of life in a desert squadron during the early years 
of the war. 






It is not everyone who is’ 
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from improving the rate of roll and providing a stiffer struc- 
ture, the modification has had the results shown below: 


Long-Span Short-Span 
Top speed (S.L. and 15,000fc) 585 m.p.h. 580 m.p.h. 
Rate of climb at S.L. ... .a He PN .. — 7,900ft/min 7,800ft/ min, 
me »  30,000ft ae nls aa «»  4,100ft/min 3,900ft/min 
Time of climb to 40,000fe_... ye wes na 8 min 8.5 min 
Altitude where r.o.c. is 500ft/min ... Sut .-- 52,000 50,000 
Endurance at 30,000ft (after climb and } hr at max 
speed) with 325 gal out +P oe ees ! hr 0.85 hr 
Endurance at 30,000ft (after climb and } hr at max 
speed) with 505 gal ke un ait 2a 2.2 hr 2.0 hr 
Flight speed for max endurance 170 m.p.h 175 m.p.h, 
Take-off run (still air) sas en 430 yd 460 yd 
Stalling speed (flaps and u/c down) 100 m.p.h. 105 m.p.h 


The accompanying sketch shows structural features of the 
wing and of the latest form of aileron and balance tab. The 
main plane aerofoil section outboard of the nacelles is now 
EC 1240 to EC 1040 (instead of to EC o940) and the gross 
wing loading at normal weight (14,460 Ib) is 41.4 lb/sq ft, 
anstead of 38.7 Ilb/sq ft. Each aileron now has an area of 
24 sq ft (previously 31.5 sq ft), but the balance-tab area is 
greater. 

It is, perhaps, not generally realized that the Meteor’s span is 
now Only 3in more than the Spitfire’s, or nearly 3ft less than 
that of the Vampire. 


THE BOOKSHELF 


Flight of Birds, Bats and Insects (Parts I and 11), by Frank 
W. Lane. Daily Mail School Aid Dept., 1s 3d each. 
| Tgp oelesesae is the word to describe these well-illustrated 
little booklets on a subject which must interest the airman 
as much as the naturalist. Frank Lane writes with consider- 
able knowledge both of Nature’s natural flyers and of aero- 
dynamics, and the wide range of the types he has selected 
shows that birds and insects vary even more in their flying 
technique than do human aviators. Incidentally, how many 
of our readers—including the aircraft designers—know that 
many birds have an anti-stalling device for slow landing 
approaches incorporated in their wing design? That is but one 
of the scores of interesting facts the author discloses. The 
many photographs are really excellent, often strikingly 
beautiful, and are alone worth the money. 


For Those Who Wait. By Fit. Lt. S. L. Berry, D.F.C. Morris 
and Co., Dublin. 8s. 6d. net. 
1”, Soi hundreds of aircrew members when serving with 
operational squadrons must have thought to themselves: 
‘‘What a book it would make if 1 could write down all the 
things that happened to me, and those that are said and those 
that I think.’’ And what a variety of ideas and mental im- 
pressions other people, who were not privileged to fly on opera- 
tions, must have formed of Air Force life in a heavy bomber 
crew. Blood and thunder? Beer and ‘‘totties’’? Nothing 
like this was important or more than a quickly passing 
incident. ’ 

The worth-while story which has been tackled by Fit. Lt. 
S. L. Berry, D.F.C., in his book, For Those Who Wait, is a 
day-to-day word-picture of how hundreds of ordinary young 
men, from ordinary homes all over Great Britain and the 
Dominions, learned to live and work as a fighting team of 
unparalleled effectiveness. This is a simple, readable book 
not meant just for airmen or their families, but also for any one 
interested in his fellow human beings. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


The names and addresses of the writers, 


not necessarily for publication, must in all cases accompany letters. 


From Sir Alliott Verdon-Roe 
FLYING-BOAT BASE 
Support for Langstone Harbour Site 
O time should be lost in preparing an up-to-date flying-boat 
base, as it is one of this country’s most important needs. 
Apparently Langstone Harbour is in the best-situated position, 
taking all ‘necessary requirements into consideration. 

It is to be hoped the Admiralty will drop its opposition to 
this project. A decision against it would be no protection for 
Portsmouth Dockyard or the surrounding neighbourhood; on 
the contrary, Portsmouth would then call for special attention 
by an enemy who would put it on the priority list for his 
most effective atomic bomb. A. VERDON-ROE. 


WISE OLD LADY 
Furniture Removal by Air 


OUR correspondent ‘‘474,”’ in Flight, January 2nd, 
suggests that only ‘‘an innocent old lady’’ would expect 
a charter firm ‘‘ to compete with the furniture removal firms.”’ 
But, sir, this is precisely what my company does, and does 
successfully. We have on several occasions carried furniture 
in our Aerovans, and will do so even more frequently in the 
future. Indeed, it has been found in the Channel Islands that 
it is not only the most convenient, but the cheapest way of 
moving furniture. 
So perhaps the innocent old lady was a bit wiser than she 
seemed ! D. McCLINTOCK 
(Commercial Manager), 
Air Contractors, Ltd. 


A CIVIL MINISTRY 
M. of C.A. is Helpful and Courteous 


I WOULD like to add my opinion to the tumult of criticism 
surrounding the Ministry of Civil Aviation. 

T am an ex-R.A.F. pilot, now employed on airline work, and 
after several failures have obtained two of the licences which 
I require. : 

These previous failures I attribute to my own mental laziness 
and lack of knowledge, and I have only thanks for the staff 
of the Ministry for their courteous attention and help. I did 
not find the examiners harsh, or the questions irrelevant to 
airline work. 

The knowledge which I have gained in studying for the 
exams has been of great value to me in the air, and I realize 
now the vast gulf which exists between a military and civil 
pilot, and which only study and strict examinations can bridge. 

I would also like to state (in reply to ‘‘ Obstruction Un- 
limited,’’ Flight, Dec. 26th), that no legislation which is in 
force can be considered out of date for exam purposes, until 
it is replaced by new legal machinery. 








A.M. versus A.T.C, 
Yet Another Complaint 


7 so many of my friends, I find Mr. Noel Baker’s pat 
on the back for the attitude of his own Ministry to the 
A.T.C. somewhat amusing. 

After a series of disorganized visits to R.A.F. stations (on 
one occasion, in spite of the efforts of our own officers, who 
were not to blame, we had to wait from 10.00 hr. to 15.00 hr. 
for a non-existent liaison officer and the doubtful privilege of 
one large circuit in a decrepit Dominie) and a lamentable 
shortage of up-to-date equipment, the following comes as the 
last straw. 

Some months ago a notice was posted on our squadron 
board and later appeared in the columns of Flight to the effect 
that ex-A.T.C. cadets with proficiency would have only six 
weeks’ preliminary National Service training instead of eight. 
Further, the dazzling privilege of proficiency badges on R.A.F. 
uniforms during training was offered. 

It appears from the recent experiences of ex-cadets of our 
squadron that this is not so. Is it just another of the shabby 
tricks practised by the Ministry on the Corps, or has it just 
not yet been brought into effect, and if not, why not? _ 

I trust this may sting some tea-stained P.R.O. into action. 
A STILL-KEEN-REGARDLESS A.T.C. Fit. Sgt. 


R.A.F. RECRUITING 
Encouraging Ex-Aircrew 
AY I submit my view regarding the decline of the “ir 
4. Force. 

I was recently released in my age group and I found it 
hard to settle into ‘‘civvie street’’ aiter ten years in the 
R.A.F.; in fact, I got so browned off I sent in a form to the 
R.A.F. stating that I wished to re-enlist, and how soon would 
I be taken back into the fold? 

After a wait of two weeks I received a reply stating I could 
come back at once as an L.A/C Fitter 2E. 

When I was released I was a W/O flight engineer, and during 
my last six months I was on instruction at an I.T.W. I was 
in Bomber Command and shot down and taken a P.o.W. in 
1943. 

I. have met many ex-erks who also have risen like myself 
to the dizzy beights of the sergeants’ mess and have been 
offered re-enlistment as L.A/C.s. I should be a fine sight as an 
L.A/C. with two G.C.s, plus brevet and spoon gong and the 
others, etc. Is it any wonder that ex-aircrew won’t go back 
again if these are the conditions? 

I suppose all the A/P.O.s that are now Wingcos and 
Groupies will soon be back to A/P.O.s. 

EXPANSION SCHEME ERK (LATE). 








THAT R.A.F. CAP! 
Who Did Design it, Anyway ? 


B Spectr are more important things no doubt, but... 
I’ve had just about enough of it. It’s time something 
was done. I now have to walk a mile to work and the 
hat problem develops from a nuisance into a menace. Who 
the devil did design this pantomimic pimple for men; this 
hat which won't stay on, won’t keep my head dry, or warm, 
or clean, and which most definitely won’t turn itself into a 
flying helmet when I undo the hooks and eyes (yes, hooks 
and eyes!), and unravel it to position 6. 

Who did design it? A man? An airman? The negative 
could hardly be more positive. It’s a female hat, every silly 
inch of it, and its only advantages that J] can see are from a 
Service point of view: 

(1) It keeps a man’s hands out of his pockets, and 

(2) Those condemned to wear it develop a permanent 
list to port, and so can be identified as ‘‘Service’’ even 
when dressed in civilian clothes. 

Why can’t we have a neat waterproof beret, which does all 
a hat should do except keep the sun out of one’s eyes? Or 
why not a ski cap, on German lines, which defeats even the 
sun in summer and the iciness of ears in winter? 

Why, oh, why? SHEPPEY. 


“LAST OF THE MANY” 
Swordfish Still Active in Canada 
N Flight, November 14th, which has just reached us here in 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia, there is a letter, ‘‘ Last of the 
Many,’’ dealing with the ‘‘ Stringbag,’’ which has prompted me 
to write this note. 

It may be of interest to R.A.F. Erks and H.M.S. Theseus 
to know that 743 Squadron, the Royal Canadian Navy’s Fleet 
Requirement Unit, is at present operating nine Swordfish daily, 
on a multitude of duties, and during the autumn of last year 
eleven Swordfish were flown to Reserve Divisions throughout 
Western Canada, as far west as Edmonton and Calgary, where 
they are to be used to do initial training on engines for ground 
crew. 

In November, 1946, several sorties by R.C.N. Swordfish were 
flown in searches for hunters lost in dense forest in Central Nova 
Scotia, and, like Lee-on-Solent’s R.A.F. Stringbag, 743 Squad- 
ron’s will probably not need a wreath for a long, long time. 

The R.C.N.’s squadrons in H.M.C.S. Warrior and at R.C.N. 
Air Section, Dartmouth, dominate the scene with their Fireflies 
and Seafire XVs, but every so often one stumbles upon the old 
Stringbag and, indeed, a solitary Air/Sea Rescue Shagbat 


tottering round the circuit, and our minds hark back for a 
minute to older but perhaps better years. 
“CLUNK”’ WXTSON 
(Lieutenant Commander (P.), R.C.N. (R.), 
R.C.N. Air Section, Dartmouth, N.S.). 
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Royal Air Force 

and Naval Avia- 

tion News and 
Announcements 


: SOLENT’S SISTER SHIP: Origin- 
: ally designated Sunderland Mk. 
: IV, the Hercules-powered Short 
: Seaford I has a civil counterpart 
: in the Solent, now on trial. The 
: Seaford weighs 78,o00lb. and has 
: an overload range of about 3,000 
: miles. 


S. of S. Returns 
FTER visiting R.A.F. units in the 
Mediterranean Area, Mr, Philip 
Noel-Baker, Secretary of State for Air, 
arrived at Northolt in a Transport Com- 
mand aircraft on January 6th. He had 
spent Christmas on the Greek island of 


Eubea. 
Awards 


fens King has been graciously pleased 
to approve the following awards: — 

Additional Members in the Military 
Division of the Most Excellent Order of 
the British Empire. : 

F/L. Eric Francis Garland, M.C., 
R.A.F., No. 208 Sqn., Mediterranean 
and Middle East Command. 

F/L. Rex Reynolds, R.A.F.V.R., No. 
80 Sqn., Mediterranean and Middle East 
Command. 

W/O. Charles Croall, R.N.Z.A.F., 
No. 75 (N.Z.) Sqn., Bomber Command. 

W/O. Robert Lawrence Galloway, 
R.A.F., No. 144 Sqn., Bomber 
Command. 

W/O. Clifford Webb, R.A.F., No. 21 
sqn., Bomber Command. 

Act. W/O. Thomas Ernest Evans, 
R.A.F., Headquarters (Unit) R.A.F., 
Mediterranean and Middle East 
Command 


Hazardous Landing 

Be of the most dangerous night land- 

ings yet attempted by a British 
Commonwealth Air D.T. Group pilot in 
Japan was made by F/L. S. Russell, of 
Essendon, Victoria, Australia, recently. 
He made a _ hazardous landing on 
Takamatsu airstrip to pick up an Ameri- 
can serviceman with serious head injuries 
and a British soldier .who was gravely 


ill 
The First Fulmar 


HE prototype Fairey Fulmar Nava 

eight-gun fighter is being prepared 

for the use of Mr. D. Menzies, in chargc 

of Fairey service and liaison. The Fulma: 

was succeeded in Service by the Firefly | 

which, in turn, will be replaced by the 
Firefly IV. 
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Transport Flying in November 
= approximately 12,500,000 miles’ 

flying during November, 1946, there 
were no accidents involving casualties in 
passenger- and troop-carrying aircraft of 
the R.A.F. 


A.A.F, Appointments 
HE Air Ministry announces the fol- 
lowing Auxiliary Air Force appoint- 
ments ;— 

S/L. T. James to command No. 501 
(County of Gloucester) Squadron; S/L. 
W. Appleby-Brown, D.F.C., to com- 
mand No. 608 (North Riding) Squadron ; 
and S/L. William MHerbert Irving, 
D.F.C., to command No. 614 (County of 
Glamorgan) Squadron. 


“ Skrzydla””—W ings 

FTER seven years, the Polish Air 

Force periodical, Wings (Skrzydia), 
has now ceased to be the official organ of 
the Polish Air Force, and the Christmas 
and New Year issue was its last. It is 
understood, however, that a bulletin will 
continue to be issued for the Polish Air 
Force Association. 

An Editorial in the last issue of Wings 
reads: ‘ . in spite of all appearances, 
in spite of painful political transactions, 
the day will come when our country shall 
regain her real freedom. We continue to 
believe in it and we will concentrate all 
our efforts to achieve this end.”’ 

The last issue of Wings is notable for 
some exquisite wood engravings by 
Bohdan Arct and A. Horowicz. 


Flying Control Officers Needed 


XTENDED Services Commissions are 

offered to former Flying Control 
Officers. They are required for the Air- 
craft Control branch of the R.A.F., set 
up on January 1st, which will embrace 
Air Traffic Control and Fighter Control 
and raid-reporting organizations, and 
has been created because these functions 
are daily becoming more specialized. 
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They cannot, it is stated, be conveni- 
ently or economically combined with 
those of any of the main branches. 
Officers accepted for 12 to 18 months’ 
service will receive their former tempor- 


ary or substantive rank. Normally in 


‘the future, the Air Ministry announces, 


Aircraft Control branch officers will be 
selected from pilot and navigator aircrew 
after 15 years’ service who will be com- 
missioned at an average age of 34. 
General Duties branch officers will also 
be selected for tours of duty with the 
Aircraft Control branch 


Reunions 


A REUNION in March of No. 195 

Bomber Squadron is proposed. Will 
ex-members who wish to attend contact 
S/L. W. L. Farquharson at Air Ministry, 
Whitehall, S.W.1. 


* * * 


A REUNION dinner for aircrew of No. 
143 Squadron will be held in London 
on February 14th, 1947. Those inter- 
ested should communicate with any of 
the under-mentioned beforé January 
3ist: R. Gardner, 34, Brantwood Ave., 
Middlesex ; J. Heywood, 78, Frazer St., 
Shaw, Oldham, Lancs; or J. Selka, 68A, 
Emm Lane, Heaton, Bradford, Yorks. 


R.A.F. Apprentices for 


University 


HE first R.A.F. aircraft apprentices 
to take University courses in prepa- 
ration for permanent commissions in the 
technical branch of the R.A.F. are: 
L:A/C.-W.V.-Holden, ‘A/C. 1) J. Be 
Jones, A/C.1 R. G. Rowe and L.A/C. 
W. B. Green. They will go to Cam- 
bridge next October and read for the 
Mechanical Science Tripos. As members 
of the University Air Squadron they will 
be given basic flying training. All have 
been trained at the R.A.F. Technical 
schools at Halton, Bucks, and Cranwell, 
Lincs. 
Nominations for the next examination 
for entrance to the schools, where there 
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are 500 vacancies, close on January 28th. 
Candidates must be between 15} and 
17}. 

Commemorative Window 


N behalf of General Carl Spaatz, Com- 

manding General of the U.S.A.A.F., 
Major General Clayton Bissel unveiled, 
on January 8th, a stained-glass window 
in Elvedon Marsh Church, Norfolk, com- 
memorating the 3rd Air Division of the 
U.S. 8th Air Force. The window was 
dedicated by the Bishop of Ipswich, and 
the ceremony was attended by Marshal 
of the Royal Air Force Lord Tedder, Air 
Marshals Sir Norman Bottomley, Sir 
James Robb and Sir Leonard Slatter, and 
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be shared by Cadets chosen from Reserve 
Command groups of the Royal Air Force, 
covering Scotland, Northern England, 
Western England, Wales and London. 

The Cadets chosen are : — 

Sgt. D. W. England, No. 1128 (Crosby) 
Squadron, Liverpool. 

Fit. Sgt. Brian Marshal Laven of No. 
209 (West Nottingham) Squadron. 

Fit. Sgt. J. L. Price of No. 691 Squad- 
ron (Owéns School Flight), London. 

Fit. Sgt. Ian Gowan Beattie of No. 
1152 (1st Dumfries) Squadron. 

The Cadets will be employed as assis- 
tant stewards, and on various other 
duties at the discretion of the Captain of 
the King’s Flight. 
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piece into position; this 1s because the 
new fitting gives only half the field of 
view of the normal type. 

All R.A.F. sextants are to be fitted 
with the new eyepiece, those belonging to 
the Empire Air Navigation ~ School 
having already been adapted. Transport 
and Bomber Commands should find the 
new eyepiece especially useful when 
operating over routes where radar chains 
are not yet complete. 

A.T.C. Gliding 

| Bram! year was a record year for the 

A.T.C. gliding schools. Nearly 
3,000 cadets did gliding courses and over 
168,000 launches were made. There are 
now 84 gliding schools, 
equipped with Kirby Cadets, 
in the United Kingdom. 
The gliding courses last for 
about eight week-ends and 
over 700. instructors give up 
their spare time to teach the 
boys. 


HALTON TO-DAY: Three new views illus- 
trating the modernity of equipment for | 
the instruction of aircraft apprentices 
at Halton. (1) A Meteor III, with an 
apprentice being coached in starting tech- 
nique, (2) instruction in the principles 
of gas turbines, with a Goblin in the 














foreground and (3) a discourse on the j 


12,000-lb M.C. bomb (Tallboy). 


by Generals Hughlin and McCormick. 
The window represents an American 
airman kneeling before an angel, flanked 


by airfields. It is the work of a British 
artist, Cdr. Hugh Easton. 


A.T.C. Cadets for King’s 
Flight 


HE KING has been graciously pleased 

to approve. a recommendation that 
four Cadets of the Air Training Corps 
shall serve in aircraft of the King’s Flight 
during the Royal tour. This honour will 
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Navigational Innovation 


A TELESCOPIC eyepiece has been 
developed for the Mark IXA sextant 
to permit stars such as Polaris, which is 
about 464 light years away and which 
could previously be used only under the 
most favourable weather conditions, to 
be used with greater ease and accuracy 
by R.A.F. navigators. The new device 
is a simple twin-lens telescope with a 
magnification of two diamefers. Navi- 
gators locate their star with the normal 
eyepiece then swing the telescopic eye- 









“Thor II” is Home 
L eres the outset the tour of Thor II, 

the Empire Air Armament School 
Lincoln, was dogged by bad weather. 
This persisted in Canada and in the U.S. 
but apart from delays caused by weather 
the aircraft completed a tour of 15,000 
miles without incident. 

During the first part of the tour 
Thor If was accompanied by the Direc- 
tor-General of Armament (A.V-M. G. 
Combe, C.B.), who gave a lecture at 
R.C:A.F. Headquarters Ottawa on 
Armament Training and Development. 
D.-G. Arm, then returned to the U.K. 
and Grp. Capt. R. H. E. Emson, C.B.E., 
Chief Instructor at the Empire Air Arma- 
ment School, took command of the 
Mission. Thirteen R.C.A.F. stations 
from the east to west coast were viSited. 
Lectures on’ current training subjects 
were delivered and a general lecture on 
current armament thought was given by 
Grp. Capt. Emson. A lecture was also 
given to the R.C.A.F. Staff College at 
Toronto. The R.C.A.F. made the Mis- 
sion welcome everywnere. 

Certain modern armament equipment 
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from Thor II was handed over to the 
R.C.A.F. before the aircraft returned to 
the U.K. Owing to the continuous de- 
lays due to weather, the intended tour 
in the U.S. was very much curtailed, as 
the timing of visits to stations would 
have overlapped the Christmas break of 
the U.S. Army and Naval Forces. Two 
stations were, however, visited—the 
U.S.N. Ordnance Test Station at 
Inyokern, California and Wright Field. 

Thor IT landed at St. Mawgan at 1500 
hours on December 29th, having left 
Washington at 1300 hours on Decembet 
27th. The southern route, via Bermuda 
and the Azores, was used. 


Meteor Vs as Targets 

NE of the most embarrassing prob- 

lems of anti-aircraft gunnery train- 
ing has been the provision of tug or 
target aircraft of sufficiently high per- 
formance. Another difficulty is the 
inability of towed targets to withstand 
very high speeds and there is, in any 
case, a danger at these speeds that the 
tug aircraft might be shot down in 
error. It is, therefore, particularly satis- 
factory to learn that Gloster Meteor Vs, 
capable of speeds approaching 600 m.p.h. 
and controlled by radio, are to be used 
by the R.A.F. for training A.A. gunners 
and that all new fighters will be designed 
so that they may be adapted as targets. 
The Meteor V is understood to be a new 


fighter development of the Mk. IV and: 


not merely a target version of this Mark. 

Until the new radio-controlled aircraft 
are ready, a number of Hawker Tempest 
V fighters will be used as target tugs. 


Far East Honours 


OR - ‘‘outstanding Anglo-American 

executive and liaison work during 
the war,’’ two R.A.F. officers—Grp. 
Capt. E. J. Corbally and Grp. Capt. 
R. J. P. Pritchard were recently invested 
members of the U.S. Legion of Merit 
(Degree of Officer) in the office of Major 
Robert E. Hoey, Military Liaison Officer 
to the United States Consulate, Singa- 
ore. 

The White House citations are :— 

‘*Group Captain Edward J. Corbally, 
Royal Air Force, serving as Senior Liai- 
son Officer and Executive of the’ Com- 
bined Operational Planning Committee, 
Eighth United States Air Force, from 
August, 1943, to February, 1945, dis- 
piayed exceptional ability in maintaining 
and furthering the close existing relation- 
ship with the Royal Air Force and in 
initiating and_ successfully executing 
many special projects. Particularly note- 
worthy were his inception of a new and 
vitally important system of counter- 
intelligence, his assistance in planning 
the series of missions in early 1944, de- 
signed to cripple enemy airplane produc- 
tion, and his contribution to the 
operational plans that resulted in the 
successful shuttle flights _to Russia. 
Through his skill, initiative and high 
professional attainments, Group Captain 
Corbally contributed materially to the 
accomplishments of the Eighth Air 
Force.”’ 

‘“‘Group Captain, then Wing Com- 
mander, Richard.J. P. Pritchard, a staff 
officer in the Bomber Operations Section, 
Operations Division, Hea:lquarters, Allied 
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January 16TH, 1947 





ALLIED APPRECIATION : Major R. E. Hoey (left), as President T1 uman’s representa- 
tive, presented the Legion of Merit to G/C. R. J. P. Pritchard and G/C. E. J. Corbally, as 


related on this page. 


Expeditionary Air Force, from Decem- 
ber, 1943, to October, 1944, took a con- 
tinuous and active part in the production 
of operational bombing of the enemy 
defences and lines of communication in 
Europe. His thorough studies of every 
aspect of the tactical problems involved 
were in great measure responsible for the 
success of the entire bombing programme 
for the United States and British Tacti- 
cal Air Forces.’’ 
(Signed) Harry Truman. 


C.B.S. Mission 


LYING in the Lincoln Mk. II Cru- 
sader a mission from the Central 
Bomber Establishment, Marham, Nor- 
folk, headed by its commandant, Air 
Comdre. G. R. Spencer, C.B.E., left this 
country on January 6 on a visit to South 
Africa. One of the principal objects of 
the mission is to discuss bomber tactics 
with the South African Air Force and 
R.A.F. Mediterranean and Middle East 
Command, and to investigate bomber 
problems peculiar to South Africa. Prob- 
lems of long-range reinforcement flights 
by standard bomber aircraft over varying 
climatic conditions will also be studied, 
lectures will be given on bomber tactics 
and development, and the equipment 
carried in the Lincoln—the first to visit 
South Africa—will be demonstrated. 

A week will be spent in Cape Town 
visiting S.A.A.F. formations and units 
before the mission goes on to spend a few 
days in Pretoria, where a similar pro- 
gramme will be carried out. 

Leaving Pretoria on January 2oth the 
mission will fly back to Nairobi, which 
will be the centre from which during the 
fcllowing few days, visits will be paid to 
R.A.F. formations and units in Kenya. 
On January 24th the mission will set off 
for Khartoum, and will proceed to Abu 
Sueir on January 28th; this will be the 
base for visits to R.A.F. formations and 
units in Egypt. The last stop on the 
homeward journey will be Udine, where 


Lt. Col. A. Selbie (2nd from left) received a similar honour. 


the mission will arrive on January 31st, 
and visits will be paid to R.A.F. forma- 


‘tions and units in Italy during the week- 


end prior to the mission’s departure for 
home on February 4th. 

This will be the second liaison mission 
carried out by the Tactics Wing of the < 
Central Bomber Establishment, the first 
of which was a tour of the Far East,— 
Australia and New Zealand, in Septem- 
ber. 

The captain of the aircraft will be 
Sqn. Ldr. C. B. Owen, D.S.O., D.F.Cx 
who will also lecture on pathfinder tech- 
nique. F/O. C.-Taylor, D.F.C., A.F.M., 
is second pilot, and the flight engineer is 
Fit; Lt. -L: FE. Platt; D.F-.C., . who see 
also lecture on engine handling and en- 
gine development. Sqn. Ldr. C. H. Shaw 
is the navigator and lecturer on radar — 
navigation; F/O. B. J. Fry, D:F.C., is 
the second navigator, and the wireless 
operator is Flt. Lt. W. Wing, D.F.M. * 
Other members of the mission and the © 
subjects upon which they will lecture are 
Wing Cdr. A. G. Wilson, D.F.C., air 
suppert officer at the C.B.E. (tactical 
bomber support) and Wing Cdr.,C. J. 
Weir, armament staff officer (armament 
development). Sqn.*Ldr. R. M. S7 
Mathews accompanies the mission as 
medical officer. 

The Central Bomber Establishment 
was set up in October, 1945, to be the 
R.A.F.’s Empire centre for the study and 
development of bomber tactics and 
equipment, and consists at present of two 
wings—a Tactics Wing and a Develop- ; 
ment Wing. The Tactics Wing exists 
chiefly to study the tactical doctrine of 
bomber forces and maintain effective 
liaison on questions relating to bombers 
and their equipment with the R.A.F. 
throughout the world, with certain civi- 
lian establishments, and with _ the 
Dominions’ Air Forces.. The Development 
Wing is responsible for the operational 
testing and development of bomber air- 
craft armament and equipment. 
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